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GENERAL M‘CLELLAN. 


UFFICIENTLY accurate information has now reached this 
country from various sources to enable any one to form an 
accurate idea of the military movements which took place near 
Richmond, between the 25th and the 30th of last June, to estimate 
fairly the motives which dictated those movements, and to understand 
the position now occupied by the opposing armies. 

Now on the 25th of June the army of MClellan is said to have 
amounted to some 80,000 or 90,000 men. The ground which it 
occupied lay between Fair Oaks, which is on the Richmond and 
Yorktown Railway, and the White House, which is twenty miles east- 
ward, near the point where that railway joins the Pamunky. The 
front of this army seems to have extended from Fair Oaks ina 
north-easterly direction to Mechanicsville, which lies some miles to 
the north of New Bridge. The principal depét of the military stores 





was at White House,and the communication between that and the front 
was by railway. It will be observed that this army was cut in two 
by the Chickahominy ; but across this river, besides New Bridge, the 
Railway Bridge, and Bottom’s Bridge, there were, at least, three 
temporary bridges between the first and the last of the three 
named. It was upon this very day, the 25th of June, that General 
Hooker had advanced to Fair Oaks. But on the same day M‘Clellan 
received important intelligence. From various sources he learnt that 
General “Stonewall” Jackson had joined the Confederates with 
30,000 men, and that his own right flank, between the Chickahominy 
and the Pamunky, was about to be attacked. In the face of such 
overwhelming numbers it was impossible to continue his operations 
before Richmond. Not only the concentration but the retreat of the 
Federal army became a necessity. 

The important question remained in what direction that rotreat 
was to be. It certainly is a very singular fact that M‘Clellan should 
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have remained in entire ignorance of Jackson's movement, 't} That 
officer had been in the valley of the Shenandoah miles off, and if he 
had been narrowly watched some information as to his movements 
ought to have reached M‘Clellan. But the truth is that the whole of 
this part of Virginia is vehemently Secessionist, and that the rail- 
ways furnish the means of transporting troops with extraordinary 
celerity. At all events General M‘Clellan must have been. aware of 
the difficulty of obtaining information. He knew the activity of the 
officers opposed to him, and an attack from the north-west ought to 
have been foreseen and provided for ; but, according to all accounts, 
the immediate prospect of such an event came upon M‘Clellan 
like a thunderbolt. A great general used to say that the com- 
mander-in-chief of an army should continually be putting to himself 
this question: “What should I do if Iwere to be attacked this 
moment ?” and if the Federal General had followed this advice he 
would have escaped the necessity of determining the line of his retreat 
on a few hours’ notice. He had three courses open. He might 
assume the offensive, and falling suddenly on the separate corps of 
Jackson, which was at Hanover Court-house, might defeat 
that officer and then retire to the White House. He might 
at once withdraw General Hooker and that part of his 
army which lay to the west of the Chickahominy and retire east- 
ward across that river towards Williamsburg. Lastly, he might 
send off all his transports in the Pamunky ; clear away his stores at 
the White House; despatch his baggage to the south and west of 
the Chickahominy ; withdraw his whole army across the bridges 
which spanned that river, and then, after a march of seventeen miles 
across the White Oak Swamp, retire to the James River, where he 
would be protected by his gun-boats, and establish new communica- 
tions with Fortress Monroe and Washington by sea. The first course 
was too hazardous, for probably M‘Clellan had too little confidence in 
his army, besides which, it may be doubted whether the troops 
under him were numerous enough for the purpose ; for the 80,000 
men must have been terribly thinned by ague and other maladies. 
The second course was undoubtedly the most rational, for it would 
have saved him the necessity of changing his base of operations ; and 
it he had succeeded in reaching York Town, all danger would have 
been past, whilst his position would have been secured, both his 
flanks being protected by his gun-boats. He preferred the 
third and last course, and having once made up his mind, it must 
be admitted that he lost no time in putting his plan into execution. 
But the task he had set himself was by no means easy. In the space 
of twenty-four hours he had not only to get rid of all his stores 
between the Chickahominy and the Pamunky, but he had to with- 
draw the rest of his baggage and his whole army to the south of the 
Chickahominy, and after he had crossed that river he had to withdraw 
his whole army to the banks of the James River, across a country of 
forests and swamps traversed only by a single road, whilst cross-roads 
leading out of Richmond were so placed as to enable the Confederates 
to attack his columns in flank. The only advantage of this course was, 
that if the Confederates attacked him on the east side of the Chicka- 
hominy he might be able, after resisting them for a time, to cross the 
river, to destroy the bridges, and thus to gain time for his retreat. 


Accordingly, on the 26th of June, the Confederate general, Hill, 
crossing to the north side of the Chickahominy by Meadow Bridge, 
some miles above New Bridge, attacked the Federal general, M‘Call, 
who, with difficulty, maintained his ground ; and the same night the 
whole of the baggage crossed by the various bridges to the south 
side of that river. Next morning, the 27th, at daybreak, M‘Call fell 
back to Gaines’s Mill, which seems to stand on the eastern side of the 
valley through which flows the Chickahominy, a mile or two east of 
New Bridge. But he was hotly pursued by the Confederates, 
Here the Federals, numbering some 35,000 men, were drawn up in 
line of battle under the command of Fitzjohn Porter, who thus 
covered the bridges in his rear. At 1 o'clock p.m. the Confederates, 
under Lee, Longstreet, Hill, and Jackson, who had come down from 
Hanover, began the attack. For a time the victory seemed doubtful ; 
and about 4 p.m. another division, under General Howell, and 
two additional brigades, joined the Federals. But the Confederates 
continued to receive fresh reinforcements and to press the left 
of the Federals; at length, about six o'clock, the Federals 
gave way. In vain the artillerymen stood to their guns ; in vain 
General Cook with his cavalry charged the advancing columns ; 
in vain the two French princes plunged into the melée, sword 
in hand, and tried to stop the fugitives. The left of the Federals was 
in open rout. Night closed. The defeated army crossed the Chicka- 
hominy. The bridges were destroyed, and the same night the 
division of General Keyes reached the White Oak Swamp. The 
next day, the 28th, was comparatively quiet. The vast convoy, 
consisting of 5,000 carts, a park of siege artillery, 2,500 oxen, and 
baggage, hurried on southward. The truth was that the Confederate 
army could not get across the river. But on the 29th that army 
again appeared and attacked the Federals at Savage station. 
On the 30th the Federals continued their retreat. Franklin and 
Sumner were left at White Oaks Swamp, where they sustained a 
furious attack, whilst Heintzelman, with a large division of the army, 





took" post fat.a\,point called Cross Roads, where the several 
roads running from Richmond eastward join the road from the 
north, and repelled another attack of the Confederates. At 
length the Federal army, which during the last few miles of its 
march had been moving on several roads, reached the banks of the 
James river—having marched incessantly for five days, and having 
fought five severe actions. Besides which, it is to be observed, the 
troops in the lines near Fair Oaks had sustained an attack during 
the 26th, and even after General Porter had reached the banks of 
the James river he was attacked by the Confederates, who, how- 
ever, were repulsed by the gunboats. 

The position at last occupied by the Federals extended from 
Turkey Creek to Harrison’s Point ; both flanks rest upon the James 
River, and both are protected by the powerful flotilla of gun-boats. 
In this position it is obvious that General M‘Clellan merely occupies 
a portion of the left bank of the James River. His rear is upon the 
shore, whilst his front, which is very narrow, is hemmed in both by 
the Confederates and by the Chickahominy. Though his retreat by 
the Williamsburg road to Yorktown would have been somewhat 
longer—fifty miles at most, or three easy marches,—it is impossible 
to doubt that if the Federal officer had adopted that line his position at 
present would have been much more secure. But to look forward. 

If M‘Clellan is strong enough to advance from the position which 
he has thus taken up, to defeat the Confederate force in his front, and 
again to resume his attack upon Richmond ; or if he can by the aid 
of the strong naval force at his command pass to the right of the 
James River, and attack that part of the city which lies on the right 
of that stream, the line of retreat which he adopted will be justified. 
But if the accounts which have just been received from Virginia are 
correct, the conclusion may be very different. At present it seems 
to be admitted that the Confederate army acting against M‘Clellan 
outnumbers his, nor does it appear likely that he has been or can be 
immediately reinforced. On the contrary, Halleck in the west will 
find considerable difficulty in maintaining his position, for already 
Tennessee and Kentucky are in arms in his rear. Assuming these 
facts, it is difficult to see how M‘Clellan can extricate himself from his 
present position. The roads toward the north may be broken up, whilst 
an army of Confederates may entrench themselves there in his front. 
Supposing, moreover, that the Confederates should send some 30,000 
by railway to some point on the south side of the river, opposite his 
rear ; under such circumstances M‘Clellan’s army might be almost 
surrounded. The iron-clad vessels might remain in the river and 
continue to protect the Federal forces, but the Confederates, under 
the shelter of 30,000 men, could erect such mortar and other batteries 
on their side of the river, as would destroy any wooden ships which 
might attempt to bring supplies to the army. 

The moral effect upon the Federal cause of M‘Clellan’s army being 
thus besieged would be most injurious. The loss by disease on both sides 
would of course be great. ‘lo withdraw the army from its present 
position would be full of hazard, and, indeed, might be attended with 
disastrous consequences, especially in case the Confederates attacked 
them at the moment of embarkation. But in any event it is obvious 
that the position of the Federal forces is far from secure. 
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THE COST OF OBLIGING A DUKE. 


HE Thames Embankment Bill has passed through the House of 
Lords without undergoing any mutilation. No opposition to it 
was attempted. Indeed, the Duke of Buccleuch availed himself of 
the opportunity to repeat what both he and his counsel had previously 
made sufficiently clear to the committee ; viz., that he had no objection 
whatever to the formation of an Embankment which would enor- 
mously improve his property, provided the public, who paid for it, were 
not allowed to make use of it. His Grace added, that his object in 
making this very unnecessary explanation, was solely in order “ to set 
himself right with their lordships ;” as he was as_ perfectly indifferent 
to the opinion of the inferior portion of the world as fine old Tory 
noblemen of high social position and vast wealth conceive it is their 
birthright to be. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that in the course of a very long 
: f=) 
speech the Duke threw no light whatever on the mystery which still 
exists respecting the renewal of the lease of Montagu House, on terms 
so advantageous to him and so disastrous to the public interests. Indeed, 
he did not touch upon that delicate subject at all. Yet it is a subject 
which must be thoroughly sifted before any conclusion can be arrived 
at as to the amount of compensation which will be due to his Grace 
on account of the public roadway which is to be made in front of his 
house ; and it is also a subject which we especially recommend to the 
vigilant attention of the electors of Westminster. We hope they will 
not forget, when they have next to send members to Parliament, 
that the lease of Montagu House was thus renewed under their very 
noses ; and that this notorious job has since been cherished and 
supported throughout the sittings of the Thames Embankment Com- 
mittee by their youngest and most active representative, Sir John 
Shelley. A few figures, extracted from official sources, will serve to 
convince them how much the public interests have already suffered in 
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consequence of the amiable anxiety of the officials at the Treasury and 
at the Woods and Forests to oblige the Duke of Buccleuch at the 
public expense. 

The exigencies of the public service requiring that extensive public 
offices should be built in the immediate neighbourhood of the Houses 
of Parliament, three successive Chancellors of the Exchequer recorded 
their opinion that the site of Montagu House, with its river frontage, 
afforded by far the most eligible site for such buildings, and they 
successively refused, for that reason, to renew the lease of it to the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 

Nevertheless, as we have shown in a former article, that lease was 
renewed in 1852 by some unknown agency, on terms extravagantly 
favourable to the noble lessee, and, consequently, as extravagantly 
disadvantageous to the public. Mr. Gore, of the Woods and Forests, 
appears to have been the’ prime mover in the business ; Mr. Penne- 
thorne, also of the Woods and Forests, valuing the land, and Mr. 
Gore receiving his attestation that the valuation was a fair one. By 
these means more than an acre and a quarter of land with a river 
frontage was secured to the Duke for ninety-nine years from 1856, at 
an annual rent of £850, which may be said to represent a capital 
sum of £20,000. 

But at that very moment the public were buying up other land in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Montagu House for the site of the 
new Foreign Office, and we believe it will be found that that land, 
without any river frontage, was paid for at the rate of £100,000 an 
acre, more than five times the price at which Messrs. Gore and Penne- 
thorne had just ceded the site of Montagu House to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. Nor is this all. In front of the Crown property on the 
bank of the river, which has been thus flagitiously jobbed away, the 
operation of the Thames Embankment Bill will reclaim no less than 
five acres and a half of land, which would have been admirably adapted 
for the erection of public offices, had not the lease of Montagu House 
been renewed. As it is, this reclaimed land will, for the next cen- 
tury, be available for no useful purpose whatever, and must be 
parcelled out amongst the Crown lessees at a low rent to augment 
their pleasure-grounds. If we, the public, have, as we certainly shall 
have, to purchase an equal quantity of land in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, we shall have to pay for it at least half a million sterling. 
And this enormous and unnecessary outlay will have been incurred 
solely in consequence of the intimate and friendly relations existing 
between the Duke of Buccleuch and the permanent officials at the 
Treasury and the Woods and Forests. 

It appears to us that the members for Westminster would be much 
better employed in analyzing this monstrous malversation of public 
property, and in dragging its immediate perpetrators to light, than in’ 
emulating the audacious feats of Horsmanship by which the right 
hon. member for Stroud has lately been diverting the attention of 
Parliament, whilst he was endeavouring to sacrifice the public con- 
venience to his own private interests. 

It is unnecessary that we should say anything respecting the 
attacks of which the Duke of Buccleuch and his friends complain, as 
having been made upon him by the press in connection with the 
Thames Embankment. "We have made none ourselves, nor are we 
aware that any have been made by our contemporary the 7%imes, in 
whose columns the battle of the Embankment has been chiefly fought. 
No man could blame his Grace at all for opposing the Thames Em- 
bankment Bill if he felt injured by it ; no man would blame him 
much for accepting the renewal of the lease of Montagu House in 
December, 1852, as a political refresher when the fate of the Tory 
Government depended on his support in the House of Commons. 
Surely it is not attacking the Duke of Buccleuch to say that the 
renewal of that lease on any terms was a disgraceful job, and that 
the easy terms on which it was renewed were such as would only 
have been granted to the patron of many seats in Parliament or to 
an influential friend of the Woods and Forests and the Treasury. 
Nor is it attacking his Grace to express an ardent wish that Messrs. 
Gore and Pennethorne may yet be called upon to explain the share 
which they appear to have borne in that business, and that the name 
and position of the Treasury official who drew up and submitted to 
Mr. Disraeli the Minute promising the renewal, at a moment when it 
was impossible that the Chancellor of the Exchequer could make him- 
self master of its purport, may yet be discovered. We conceive that 
we may reasonably entertain these wishes and express these views 
without disputing a single item of the remarkable panegyric which was 
passed by Mr. Horsman upon the Duke of Buccleuch in the House 
of Commons. Indeed, the only criticism which we shall own to 
passing upon his Grace’s conduct in the whole of this transaction 
is, that he might as well have said something civil of the member for 
Stroud on Tuesday last, in return for the many civil things which 
that eloquent gentleman said of his Grace on a former occasion. 








THE LEGISLATIVE GAMEKEEPERS, 


HERE are few right-thinking and sensible people who will not 
heartily re-echo the reproof administered to the House of 
Commons in general, and his own party in particular, by Lord 





Stanley, for their most inopportune solicitude to increase the rigour 
of a law already sufficiently odious and unpopular, at a moment when 
they might have been fairly expected to occupy themselves with the 
universal distress of the labouring classes. If a severe and stringent 
game-law were as desirable as we believe it to be impolitic, yet merely 
as a matter of discretion and good taste the present is the very last 
moment at which it should have been urged. The conduct of the 
landed interest in this matter reminds one of nothing so much as 
the blinded selfishness of the French noblesse on the eve of the 
great Revolution, so graphically described by Mr. Carlyle in his 
studies of the “Last Days of the (il de Beeuf.” We do not 
mean to say that we anticipate a social or political convulsion from 
this last folly of a House of Commons which seems to think it has 
no higher avocation than to convert itself into a gigantic association 
for the preservation of game. But what will most assuredly happen 
is that the confidence of the people in the wisdom and justice of 
those who are charged with the protection of their interests will be 
shaken to its foundation, when it is found that their principal 
attention is devoted to promoting, by harsh and unpopular laws, the 


_ amusements of a class from which the great majority of members of 


Parliament are selected. If anything could have justified the old 
Radical definition of Parliament as a House of Lords and a House of 
Landlords it would have been the progress of the Game Bill through 
both branches of the Legislature. In this foolish business—we might 
perhaps designate it justly by a much stronger phrase—Parliament 
has not followed its natural leaders on either side of the House. 
The Honse of Lords was fain to follow the sage counsels of Lord 
Berners against the strong protest of Lord Granville and other 
members of the Treasury Bench. Lords Derby and Malmesbury 
gave a somewhat hesitating support to a measure which they had not 
ventured to originate. In the House of Commons the conduct of the 
measure was entrusted to Sir Baldwin Leighton, a Shropshire 
baronet, who seems a iit godfather for this legislative monstrosity. 
In his congenial task he had the aid of the united wisdom of Sir 
Minto Farquhar, Mr. Knightley, and Mr. Staniland. A measure of 
the most profound importance as affecting the moral and social con- 
dition of the working classes in the rural districts has been hurried 
through Parliament, with a most indecent haste, by the clamour of 
a noisy and ignorant majority of sporting squires, against the vehe- 
ment but ineffectual remonstrances of all the most experienced and 
prudent politicians in the House of Commons. One might have 
hoped that even a Northamptonshire fox-hunter would have con- 
descended on such a question as this to listen to the united voices of 
Sir G. Grey and Mr. Henley. But a country gentleman, with a 
poacher in view, seems to have as little idea of the restrictions of law 
or of justice as a Southern planter in chase of a runaway negro. 
Accordingly, by a single stroke of the pen, the whole law of night 
poaching has been violently altered without five minutes’ conside- 
ration. Some provisions, which had been properly made against 
lawless acts of violence in the night, have been applied to the compa- 
ratively venial offence of trespass and infringement of the revenue 
laws. In short, everything has been lost sight of except the possible 
head of pheasants to be bagged next Christmas; and this at a 
moment when it is hard to know, when Christmas comes, how 
millions of Englishmen will be able to get their daily bread. If the 
country gentlemen had had in view the single object of justifying all 
the malignant libels which Mr. Bright has ever vented against them 
they could not have acted in a manner more appropriate to secure 
their end. The conduct of the House of Commons in the last week 
has created a stronger argument in favour of a radical reform than 
can be compiled out of volumes of statistics, or gathered from the 
most logical demonstrations of inequalities of the representative 
system. The real reason why the agitation for Reform fell flat on the 
public mind was because there were no practical grievances to 
redress, or because there was no evidence by actual abuse of the 
necessity for an organic change. This contentment and confidence 
in Parliament has been the fruit of the prudent and liberal legisla- 
tion of the last thirty years, while the House of Commons has ‘been 
wise enough to follow the counsels of leaders who knew and 
studied the public interests. Under their wholesome control the 
selfishness of class interests has been overruled, and it was impos- 
sible to get up a real feeling of discontent with a House of Commons 
which, whatever might be the logical defects of its constitution, still 
more or less represented the real voice of public opinion, But 
the country gentlemen, with a most mischievous perversity, have 
supplied the cause of agitation with precisely the fuel of which 
it stood in need. At the close of the session, when a great number 
of members have left town, a small but determined gang of squires 
have made themselves masters of the House of Commons, have 
hooted down the voice of reason and prudence, and by a series of 
divisions which in no sense can be said to represent the real 
feeling of Parliament, have forced on a measure which will expose the 
Legislature to the hatred and contempt of a large part of the country. 
The whole conduct of the Game Bill in the Committee was a most 
offensive display of the supremacy and tyranny of the landed interest. 
It may be asked, perhaps, how it is possible that such a Bill should 
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; inciples of free trade. But the obvious explanation 1s 
cele? sas of Commons has been taken by surprise, and over- 
powered by a gang of night game preservers. Public opinion has not 
had time to be brought to bear on the subject in the manner in which 
it operated to compel the repeal of the Corn-law. The squires have 
most imprudently challenged the people to battle on the question of 
game, and they will most assuredly find that the glove will be taken 
up. And they will probably find, before long, that this is a question 
in which there is something more than pheasants at stake. 


It may or it may not be that the laws relating to game required 
revision ; but it was not in this way, or under the auspices of these 
men, that such revision could with advantage take place. The whole 
question of game preserving has, unfortunately, for centuries, In this 
and every other country, constituted the most difficult and painful of 
all social problems. From the days when the two first Norman kings 
depopulated the New Forest in order to give a wider range to their 
deer, to the days when Scotch landlords evicted half a county in 
order to enhance the value of their forests, the sentiments of mankind 
have revolted against an excessive abuse of a right which is tolerable 
only when exercised in moderation. A landlord who regards the whole 
duty of man as comprehended in the sentence, “ May I not do what 
I will with my own?” will one day or other find in public opinion that 
restraint which he is incapable of placing upon himself. Game 
preserving is a matter, like all other things, of more and of less. 
Practised in moderation, and with a due regard to the interests of 
others, it is a right which public opinion justifies, and which is 
capable of being sustained by the law. But men who lay their 
tenants under unlimited contributions in order to minister to their 
own amusements, and who are perpetually exposing the population 
which has grown up on their soil to inordinate temptation, will find 
that no severity of the statute-book will save them from the con- 
sequences of their own rash selfishness. It has been over and over 
again asserted that game is a marketable commodity, and is 
entitled to be regarded just as any other property or stock which 
is produced by the soil. But in the first place, the game preservers 
themselves are the very last people who would wish to see game 
placed on the same footing as ordinary property in respect of 
the right of possession. In the second place, Sir Baldwin Leighton’s 
Bill proposes to surround game, which is not even by himself regarded 
as ordinary property, with a cheval de frise of penal enactments 
which has never yet been applied to goods and chattels. Mr. Henley, 
than whom there is no better authority on such a point, has con- 
clusively demonstrated from the statistics of the question that no 
case has been made out for these new proposals of violent and ex- 
ceptional legislation. The pretext for the bill is to meet the evil of 
night poaching by gangs. But poaching by gangs is the consequence 
of over-preserving, the remedy for which lies in the conscience of 
the landed proprietor and not in the enactments of a penal law. It 
is the excess of temptation which leads to the growth of the crime. 
Poachers do not work in gangs except when they hope to get a good 
haul to remunerate them for their trouble and their risk. Even 
assuming the theory that game is to be regarded like any other 
property, it is property at all events in a condition of exceptional 
exposure, and that by the act of the proprietor. Ifa landlord choose 
to scatter a hundred golden sovereigns over a grass field, it is true that 
the peasant who picks them up and appropriates will be guilty of a 
legal offence and will be properly punished, but public opinion will 
not the less condemn the man who wantonly exposed him to a 
temptation to which it was next to certain that he must 
succumb, What should we think of a parent or a schoolmaster 
who shut up a number of infants in a room with sugar-plums 
scattered about, and then flogged them severely because they 
eat them? Yet the cases are precisely similar, for in this 
matter the game are sugar-plums and the rustics are the infants. 
The squires may talk as they please and legislate as they will, but 
they will not alter the state of things till they have really changed 
the mind of the rural population on this matter, and made the 
peasant regard a partridge or a pheasant in the same category as a 
fowl ora turkey. There is an old warning against making laws more 
severe than the morals of the people, which is especially applicable 
to this matter of game. 


If the principle of the Game Bill is objectionable, the proposed 
method of working it out is still more vicious. The county police 
are in fact to be converted into a body of gamekeepers, who are to 
be paid by the public for the preservation of the interests and amuse- 
ments of the landlords. This is an injustice so gross that it can 
never be endured. It is doing deliberately, and on a gigantic scale, 
what was said in the days of the Irish famine to have been done by 
the Hibernian landlords, who quartered their footmen upon the 
rates. That Sir Baldwin Leighton’s bill can be allowed to pass we 
cannot believe. That it has progressed to its present stage is in the 
highest degree disgraceful to the legislative prudence ‘and moral 
feeling of the House of Commons. That if passed it will ever 
work, is wholly impossible. The only certain fruit of it will be to 
revive the almost extinguished agitation on the subject of the Game- 
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. : i ich the minority, who 
have been carried in a House of Commons which has been able to | laws, and to provoke a war of classes, in which y) 


have much at stake, are sure in the long run to be the severest 
sufferers. 








THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


T was an unsatisfactory discussion which took place in the House 
I of Commons on Monday evening, on the report of the Diplomatic 
Committee. The proposal of the Government to devote a small sum 
to the payment of attachés, after four years of gratuitous service, is, 
indeed, in itself harmless, but there is much reason to fear that it is 
intended to be only a first step in carrying out a system of concession 
to the clamorous begging of sundry diplomatic officials and their 
connections in the House. 

The diplomatic service unfortunately interests very few. Tt works 
out of sight. The number of its members is extremely limited. 
The amount which it costs the country is by no means considerable, 
and the distribution of the greater part of that amount does not 
come under the review of Parliament. Discussions about it gener- 
ally arise upon isolated votes,—for repairs of the embassy buildings 
at Constantinople or Paris, and such small matters. Too often they 
are originated by the professed economists, men of inferior calibre and 
hardly capable of looking at the subjects, about which they talk, in a 
liberal and statesmanlike way. 

Last year, however, a Committee was appointed and was instructed 
to inquire “into the constitution and efficiency of the present diplo- 
matic service of this country.” It sat for some months, and 
examined twenty-three witnesses, some of them at very great length, 
and the report, with the evidence and appendix, fills more than five 
hundred pages. Unfortunately it soon appeared that those who had 
proposed a Committee upon this subject, had forgotten that nearly all 
the available evidence would have to be supplied either by old men 
who had grown grey under the present system and were attached to 
its abuses, or by a younger generation which was still under the 
power of the Foreign Office. The key-note, accordingly, which was 
struck by Mr. Hammond, the efficient and respectable, but proverb- 
ially prejudiced Under-Secretary, gave the tone to nearly the whole 
evidence. Other sinister influences combined with this, and the 
result was that, during the course of the inquiry, hardly one sugges- 
tion tending towards the greater efficiency of the service received the 
slightest support, while proposals to increase its emoluments and 
make an already agreeable position even more agreeable than hereto- 
fore, were looked on with great favour. 

To some of these last proposals we see no objection. That young men 
should, after a short probation, exchange the title of attaché for that of 
second or third secretary, is reasonable enough, and is in conformity 
with the practice of other nations. There can be no valid reason 
against facilitating temporary exchanges between junior members of 
the diplomatic body abroad and clerks in the Foreign Office at home, 
provided always the Secretary of State has a veto on all such 
arrangements. The present rule, by which the time spent in the 
service only counts towards a pension after a man becomes a secre- 
tary of legation, is altogether indefensible, and the regulations with 
regard to leave of absence require, in the case of Ministers, very 
careful revision. 

We suspect, however, judging from Mr. Layard’s speech the other 
day, that the Foreign Office contemplates further and less desirable 
changes, while we see no prospect of any attempt being made to meet 
the real evils which detract from the efficiency of our diplomatic 
corps. 

Italy, said Adolf Stahr some years ago, will be free sooner than 
Germany, for in the one case there is a maddening tyranny to contend 
against, in the other there is only an inconvenience to be removed. 
Just so it is with the diplomatic service. If its abuses were great it 
would soon be revolutionized, but the abuses are so endurable that 
we cannot afford to expend too much indignation upon them. 

What are our present diplomatic servants? They are a body of 
fairly educated and highly honourable gentlemen, inaccessible to an 
form of corruption, and working together with great good feeling in 
the performance of their generally light and easy, but sometimes 
irksome, duties. With a few rare and rather conspicuous exceptions, 
they are conciliatory to those natives of the countries where the 
reside, with whom they are brought in contact, and helpful and hos- 
pitable to their own countrymen. On the other hand, putting aside, 
as before, a few exceptions, the whole body is characterized by a want 
of interest in public affairs, a habit of mixing too exclusively with the 
mere court and diplomatic society, and with a section of English 
residents, where there are any to mix with. To put it shortly and 
bluntly—the intellectual tone of the service is extremely low. 

For this there is an easy and obvious remedy. Take care, either 
by a preliminary examination or by any better process of selection, if 
such can be devised, to permit no man to enter the profession who 
does not unite to the ordinary manners of a gentleman and a fondness 
for society, a considerable knowledge of foreign countries, good abili- 
ties, and a strong bent towards the observation and study of passing 
events. To say that there would be any difficulty in testing candidates, 
1s an assertion so contrary to facts which are within the knowledge 
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of all who have attended to this class of subjects, that it is not worth 
contradicting. 

To the objection that, if you threw the service open to merit, you 
might occasionally admit persons who have not the requisite polish of 
manner or who have some defect of temper, we need only answer, 
that such persons slip in even now. Must we read very far down the 
Foreign Office list to find the name of one who is far indeed from 
being a pupil of Chesterfield? At present we have no principle of 
selection. ‘The Minister who appoints has hardly ever seen the person 
who is the object of his patronage. In many cases he knows nothing 
about him except that he has been recommended by some one who 
has more or less Parliamentary influence, and that he has passed the 
very slight and unimportant examination which has of late years 
been enforced. 

To the still absurder objection, that men might enter the service 
who had not the requisite means to support their position, it may be 
replied, that no human being, who had the intelligence necessary to 
enable him to succeed in an open competition, would ever think of 
diplomacy, unless his fortune was sufficiently ample to make it need- 
less for him to bring his brains to a good market. It is true that 
at some of the smaller missions a man, who had only £300 a-year, 
might, if he were economical, contrive to get on; but at Paris £500 and 
at St. Petersburg £600 a-year would not be extravagant allowances. 
No man could live on his pay till he became a secretary, and that is a 
process which takes many years. Is it to a career of this sort that 
poor and able men would devote their energies? The diplomatic 
service, unless the nation chooses to substitute extremely highly paid 
for almost gratuitous work, must always remain the apanage of the 
wealthy, who are happily in this country sufficiently numerous and 
high-spirited to secure, that if admission to it is once recognized to be 
in its way as much an intellectual blue ribbon as a Trinity Fellowship, 
there will be no lack of eager competitors for an honour which must 
be bought by much study and travel, and which will open the door 
to a career which has its dark as well as its bright side. 

There is no fear, as the opponents of open competition foolishly 
suppose, that either the gentry or the nobility of the country will 
be beaten in this competition by less well-born men. Rank and 
position, judiciously used, will always be able materially to facilitate 
a man’s qualifying himself as a candidate in the kind of examination 
which it would be necessary to institute ; and when persons who 
have these advantages are beaten by well-to-do members of the family 
of Brown, depend upon it, such Drowns will be most valuable acqui- 
sitions to the State. We are free %o admit that the more you can 
make your diplomatist a representative of all that is most distin- 
guished in England, whether it be brilliant accomplishment, high 
intellectual power, great historical ancestry, or mere wealth and 
modern title, the more useful will he be to his country. But the 
man himself is the first thing to look to, and we shall never Jook to 
the man himself, till the first appointments to the diplomatic service 
are removed out of the sphere of party and private connection. 








THE COTTON CRISIS, AND HOW TO MERT IT. 


E endeavoured in a recent number to lay clearly before our 
readers the nature and extent of the deficiency in the supply 
of cotton, and the severity and probable limits of the distress which 
it was bringing on Lancashire and the adjoining districts, in which 
the manufacture is carried on. It now behoves us to say a few words 
as to the practical measures to be adopted with a view of abating 
the scarcity of the raw material, and of mitigating its consequences 
to our operative population. 

And first we may brush aside with little ceremony the various 
schemes which have been put forth in the columns of the Zimes and 
elsewhere by anxious and inconsiderate amateurs, for providing a 
supply of cotton. Some of them are simply wild; some would be 
quite useless or impracticable ; and all of them are utterly inad- 
missible. We are glad to see that the Chamber of Commerce in 
Manchester—the members of which are more deeply and immediately 
interested in the matter than any others—at once dismiss all these 
suggestions with cavalier contempt, and fix upon the one thing at once 
needful and practicable. As long as the Americans will fight, we shall 
obtain no cotton from that quarter ; and they will continue to fight till 
their means or their passions are exhausted, in spite of any remon- 
strances we may address to them, and in necessary disregard of the 
miseries they are inflicting on England and on France. Though 
many other countries may, in the course of years, become cotton 
fields for our use, they can become so only very partially and very 
gradually,—and our wants are instantaneous and pressing. The sug- 
gestion, therefore, of a number of cotton-growing companies to be 

iaranteed a five per cent. profit by the Government is beside the 
mark altogether, even if it were not wholly condemnable on other 

ounds. From India, and from India only—as every one acquainted 
with the subject is aware,—can we obtain a prompt and ample 
supply ; and all we have to consider is, how it can be procured 
thence. It is idle to propose that the civil servants of the Indian 
Government shall become purchasing agents and cotton factors for 














the behoof of our merchants. These duties lie utterly beyond their 
functions, and, as was to be expected, the authorities peremptorily 
and properly refuse to undertake them. The proposal that the 
Government should guarantee a minimum price for a year or two for 
all cotton brought down to the ports—at a possible loss of some 
millions and a certain disorganization of all mercantile operations—is 
too monstrous to be even argued against ; and we can only wonder 
that any journal of repute should have ventured to give it 
insertion. Cotton will come forward without the violation of any 
economic principles, and without any departure from the legitimate 
course of business transactions, if only the parties concerned—the 
merchants and the Government-—will each do their own work, fulfil 
their own duties, and be guided by their own interests. The merchants 
are doing theirs ; they have now ventured to send out orders to India 
at prices such as have never before been heard of there, and such as 
will tempt every native factor and grower to collect, plant, and for- 
ward every bale he can procure. The price obtainable, and likely to 
be for some time attainable, at Bombay, is nearly three-fold the 
ordinary figure. All that the Government need do is to remove the 
great obstacle to the transmission of cotton to the coasts,-—viz., the 
want of roads, canal, and other means of communication,—an obstacle 
which they only can remove, and the removal of which lies especially 
within their province, in their double capacity of centralizing admi- 
nistrators and sole landowners. There is at this moment no obliga- 
tion laid upon them so imperative as this—a large and immediate 
expenditure on “public works,” and the concentration for the 
time being of all the funds allotted for public works on the 
construction of roads or means of water communication from 
the cotton fields of the interior to the shipping ports. If 
only they will do this soon enough, vigorously enough, and 
on a large scale enough, the benefit both to India and to 
England will be enormous and instantaneous. If they do not 
—and we fear from both the language and the temper of Sir Charles 
Wood there does not appear much prospect of its being done and done 
in time—then much of the prolonged distress of the manufacturing 
districts will lie at their door. Every additional million of rupees 
judiciously spent now—every fresh fifty miles of road laid down or 
made practicable—will do much to enrich India permanently, to 
relieve Lancashire immediately ; will save many lives; will spare 
much loss of property ; will economise and secure much revenue. For 
only by means of Indian roads can the cotton we need be furnished 
to us; only by the supply of that cotton can our operatives be kept 
at work ; only by their productive labour can trade be kept afloat, 
can food be provided, can taxes be paid. Languor, delay, obstinacy, 
or parsimony, therefore, on the part of the Indian authorities in these 
matters, is folly, cruelty, and sin; and his recent speeches appear to 
warrant us in expecting all these from the Secretary of State, unless 
a very irresistible pressure from without be brought to bear upon 
him. And it is little short of shameful that, on the face of such a 
calamity as has come upon us, any pressure from without should be 
required. 


As to the measures to be adopted for meeting the distress now 
prevailing, and every day and week certain to increase and spread, in 
the manufacturing districts, some difference of opinion may possibly 
arise. From the statistics furnished and the statement recently made 
by Mr. Farnell, it appears that, in six of the principal seats of the 
cotton trade alone, there are already 50,000 operatives entirely out of 
work, and that the great part of the remainder are only half employed. 
They have pawned everything they can spare ; they have exhausted 
the hoards they had laid by in savings banks, friendly societies, and 
sick clubs ; they have stretched their credit with shopkeepers to the 
utmost possible extent, till many of these small tradesmen are them- 
selves reduced to want; and they have spent upwards of £20,000 
which had been supplied from charitable sources. The poorer rate- 
payers have had to be excused, from absolute inability to pay, and 
must soon become themselves recipients of parish aid. The rates 
will soon reach 7s. in the pound ; and the proprietors who have to 
pay these terribly heavy demands are themselves greatly reduced in 
number and greatly impoverished in means. The mill-owners, on 
whom, of course, as the chief residents and owners of property in the 
districts, are themselves encountering very severe losses by the state 
of trade. The question, then, of how this unprecedented pressure is to 
be met—a pressure which must augment with every day that it con- 
tinues—becomes a very urgent and a very grave one. The ancient 
and simple one of a “rate in aid,” levied by magisterial authority on 
the adjacent districts, is scarcely applicable to a state of affairs so 
serious and so peculiar as the present. For these “adjacent dis- 
tricts” are themselves sharers in the suffering, and their own rates 
are already enormously enhanced. It is not a parish already 
burdened with paupers, and already paying 7s. in the pound, that 
its neighbour—whose rates are 10s—can fairly or decently call 
upon for assistance, simply by reason of its vicinage. And this 
seems to be the opinion of those members of Parliament who have the 
best means of information. According to the Bill, indeed, which has 
been introduced by Mr. Villiers, the parish is, in the first instance, to 
be assisted by the union, and if the union is also pauperised toa 



















































































certain extent, then the union is to be assisted by the county. It is 
no doubt true that this proposal maintains, to a certain degree, the 
old principle of the Poor-law. But the crisis 1s so serious that it seems 
doubtful whether Mr. Villiers’s plan will meet the crisis. At all events, 
it is not that which obtains favour in those districts where the distress 
chiefly prevails. The present calamity, it must be admitted, is as 
truly a national, and probably as little a local, visitation as the Irish 
famine, and should be met, in part at least, and ultimately by 
national resources. The manufacturers and the people in the North 
are in favour of a loan of money secured upon the rates, and a just 
and practically judicious mezzo-termine may, we think, be found in a 
compromise like the following :—As soon as the rates in any parish 
reach (say) 5s. or 6s. in the pound, let the guardians be empowered to 
borrow on the security of the rates a sum sufficient to keep down the 
demand to that figure. By this contrivance the parish will continue 
to bear its own burden, but will mitigate the immediate pressure, and 
will spread it over a series of years, and this, we think, is the 
healthier and wiser plan. If, however, the guardians should not 
avail themselves of this authorization, we think that as soon as the 
rates reach 10s. in the pound, or half the assessed rental of the 
property in the district, they should be empowered to call upon the 
Poor Law Board for whatever further sum might be required, and 
the Board should have funds placed by Parliament at its disposal to 
meet all such demands. By a Bill combining these two joint provi- 
sions, we believe the pressure might be considerably equalized both as 
to time and area, without any risk from the withdrawal of the whole- 
some control of local knowledge, and management, and individual 
interest in economy. No external aid (beyond that of voluntary 
charity) would in this case be rendered to the local ratepayers until 
they had borne as much of the burden and borne it as long, as could 
equitably be demanded from them. Under the best arrangement we 
fear we shall have to count both the increase of our contributions 
and the defalcation of our revenue by millions ; but, in any case, we 
may stave off absolute ruin and starvation from those whose sufferings 
are traceable to no fault of their own. 








OUR RELATIONS WITH CANADA. 


HE question of colonial military expenditure was the subject of an 
important debate in the House of Lords a few daysago. The rejec- 
tion of the Canadian Militia Bill by the Provincial Parliament, and the 
neglect of the new Ministry to bring forward any substitute for the re- 
jected bill, or to meet or second in any adequate manner the efforts which 
have been made within the last few months by this country to place 
that colony in an efficient state of military defence, were brought 
prominently forward in the debate. We lately endeavoured to draw 
attention to the subject, and entered at some length into the circum- 
stances which led to the rejection of the Bill. We showed that 
questions of local politics, and the unpopularity of the Provincial 
Ministry, had much to do with the matter. We had, however, been 
led to hope that no time would be lost in introducing a bill, as a 
substitute for that which had been rejected. Our hopes, however, on 
that score, have been deceived. Party politics are paramount to 
every other thought in the minds of the Canadians. The great local 
bone of contention is the proportion of representatives which either 
province ought to have ; and the subject, which to us is one of the 
greatest importance, is with them dwarfed into proportions of com- 
parative insignificance. The new Ministry hopes to gain popularity 
by saving the province the increased taxation which the Militia Bill 
would have occasioned, and proposes to do nothing further than to 
raise the present force of 5,000 men to 10,000 men, to be drilled for 
twelve days in the year, and each man to receive half a dollar a day 
for each day’s drill. 

The remarks which we lately thought it our duty to make on the 
subject have, we find, been copied in extenso by several of the leading 
Canadian papers, and some of the passages seem to have attracted so 
much attention, that they have been printed in italics. We told the 
Canadians plainly that if they declined to enter into some definite 
arrangement with us on the subject of their own defences, the British 
troops ought, in our opinion, to be withdrawn, and the colony left to 
provide any measures it may think proper for its own defence ; and 
we also said that we thought that a complete severance of the ties 
which bind us together would be of immense Imperial advantage. 
We repeat this statement, but, in doing so, we mean no disrespect to 
the Canadians. We know the resources of the province, and its 
great capacities of development. We feel, however, that the nature 
of the tie which binds us together is not such as we can look upon 
with pleasure and satisfaction, and we think that Imperial interests 
require that it should be either finally severed, or placed on a closer 
and more intimute basis, y 

The debate which took place in the House of Lords will, we are 
sure, surprise the Canadians. They will find that the views which 
we ventured lately to put forward are not confined to ourselves and 
one or two other journals, and are not only to a great extent shared 
in, but have been expressed, by several members of that dignified 
assembly. The unanimity of feeling, indeed, which characterised all 
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the speeches is most remarkable. The Colonial Minister, the Duke 
of Newcastle, did not attempt to conceal the regret he felt at the 
course which had been pursued by the Provincial Parliament. His 
observations lead us to infer that the Bill which has been rejected was 
drawn up and proposed by the late Ministry in accordance with the 
direct instructions of the Colonial Office. The Provincial Minister, 
in the speech with which he introduced the Bill, professed to disavow 
any pressure on the part of the Imperial Government, and took upon 
his own shoulders the full responsibility of the measure. tT he general 
tenor, however, of the speech of the Duke of Newcastle, and his hope that 
the House would be satisfied with “extracts” of the correspondence 
with the Governor of Canada, lead us to a very different conclusion, The 
deep disappointment he felt at the failure of the measure was expressed 
in terms as strong asa Minister could employ. He said that he did not 
think the number of men, as proposed to be raised under the Bill, was 
too large a provision for the defences of the colony ; and that the 
force of militia as at present existing, or as now proposed to be raised, 
is quite inadequate for that purpose. The Canadian Parliament, 
however, will not, under ordinary circumstances, re-assemble till next 
spring, so that the province must, till that time, remain in its present 
inefficient state of defence. He assures us, as he was perhaps bound 
to do, of his confidence in the spirit and loyalty of the Canadian 
people, and feels no doubt that, whether it costs them much or little, 
they will be ready to come forward when the moment arrives ; but 
he qualifies this statement by saying that though they may be ready 
when the moment arrives, organization will be wanting, and they will 
not possess the experience and the discipline which will render their 
services of value. The Colonial Minister has evidently abandoned 
all hope of inducing the Provincial Parliament to make any such 
provision for its defences as the Imperial Government is entitled 
to expect. The expenditure for military purposes, as proposed by 
the rejected Bill, was from £400,000 to £500,000 tor the first year, 
and upwards of £300,000 for every succeeding year. The Canadians 
think this an amount heavier than they ought to contribute, and 
have no intention of submitting to the burden. We who submit 
with so much willingness to taxation for the purposes of our own 
defence and of the military protection of our empire, cannot look on 
this sum as at all in proportion to the burdens which we ourselves 
undergo, and cannot admit that the Canadians are justified in 
declining to adopt the measure merely on that ground. The popu- 
lation of Canada amounts nearly to 2} millions of people. The 
province has now risen to the proportions of a nation, and should 
with alacrity take upon itself those burdens to which every inde- 
pendent nation submits. For the purposes of its own defence and 
the maintenance of its independence £400,000 a year is by no means 
a large burden upon a population of 2} millions of people. Were 
Canada an integral part of our dominions, as much as Scotland is, 
her proportion for the defence of the empire would amount to a much 
larger sum. What may be the amount of taxation which Canada 
might be expected to undergo for the purposes of its own defence, we 
do not profess to discuss. We do not think it is at all probable that 
any discussion on that score between the Colonial Office and the local 
government of the province is likely to result in any satisfactory 
arrangement. Indeed, we should fear that were any such proposals 
suggested by our Government they would be met by the Provincial 
Government in a most undignified manner. The petty jealousy and 
the extreme sensitiveness, with which the local Parliament seems to 
regard all advice from the Colonial Office, were manifest in the short 
and hasty debate which took place on the Militia Bill. Questions 
were put as to whether the Bill had not been proposed in accordance 
with direct instructions from England, in a tone which reminds us 
strongly of the circumstances which attended the proposal and the 
rejection of the Conspiracy Bill in our own Parliament some few 
years ago. A keen local jealousy on the subject of the interference 
of the Imperial Parliament or of the Colonial Office seems to animate 
the Provincial House of Assembly. This state of things is nota 
healthy one, and ought to be brought to a termination as speedily 
as possible, The people of the province know well that the Imperial 
Government has no wish to intermeddle in their affairs, Our old 
colonial policy has been for many years abandoned, with much 
benefit both to ourselves and the colonies, and no colony knows 
better than Canada that it has been abandoned for ever and will 
never be revived. But on the subject of military defences and the 
amount of troops, the Imperial Government has a good right to expect to 
be listened to by the Canadian Parliament, A by no means incon- 
siderable body of the very flower of our army is stationed in Canada, 
and the province does not contribute one shilling to their main- 
tenance. Their services are accepted, their presence there saves the 
colony the necessity of providing means both for its internal tran- 
quillity and its external defence ; but the colony not only refuses to 
make any sacrifice at all in proportion to those which we are making 
for it, but affects pettishly to resent all suggestions on our part on 
a question on which we are so well entitled to speak and to advise. 
This state of things cannot last long, and should be brought to a close 
at the very earliest opportunity. It is idle to tell us of the enthu- 
siasm of the Canadians, or of their good feeling towards this country. 
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We are entitled to look for something more than mere expressions 
of feeling. To convince us that these feelings really exist, those 
sacrifices must be made which, in our opinion, the position of the 
province imperatively demands. 

Lord Grey, a former Colonial Minister, shares with us to the full 
in the suggestions we made in our former article. He said it was 
worthy of the serious consideration of the Government whether 
instructions should not be sent to Lord Monck to call the Canadian 
Parliament together, and submit to it this issue,—“ either before the 
termination of the present session make such arrangements as will 
afford our troops such support as we have a right to expect for any 
British force that ought to be left in Canada, or no British force will 
be left in the colony.” It was, he repeated, a serious consideration 
whether a communication ought not to be made to the Canadian 
Parliament, and, in the event of its being unfavourably received, 
whether the British force in Canada should not be reduced to the 
small number of men that could support themselves in the fortifica- 
tions of Quebec till next spring ; and he said he was of opinion that, 
in the present state of North America, we were not justified in leaving 
British troops in Canada without adequate support, and that it was 
perfectly idle to rely on the enthusiasm of undisciplined men, who, as 
against experienced troops, in times when the art of war had been 
brought to such perfection, might be said to be useless. Other Peers 
re-echoed the same sentiments. 

Not a single word, in short, was said, not a voice was raised 
in that dignified assembly in defence of the conduct of the Provincial 
Parliament. The Canadians will learn from this debate the strength 
and the unanimity of feeling which animates statesmen of every shade 
of politics on the subject of our relations on military matters with 
them. They will see that our previous article, which their news- 
papers did us the honour to extract, was not merely the expression of 
an idea confined to ourselves, but was the anticipation of a feeling 
which is much more widely and extensively held among us than 
either they or even we as yet have any idea of. The Canadians 
should endeavour, as soon as possible, to realize this fact, and to see 
it in its naked truth. They must not imagine that, because they take 
so many million dollars of our produce, we look upon them as essen- 
tial to our empire. We wish Canada wealth and prosperity ; but she 
is mistaken in supposing that the Imperial Government will spend 
more than a certain amount of treasure, and will shed more than 
a certain amount of blood, in her defence. She has been hitherto, to 
use the words of the Mayor of Montreal, at the dinner given to Lord 
Monck, “a land free from taxation, protected at the expense of the 
mother country, which ensures safety from foreign aggression without 
the cost coming out of her own pocket.” We fear, from the com- 
placency with which the civic dignitary seems to have uttered that 
sentiment, that she intends to remain in this ignoble condition for as 
long a time as we shall submit to it. While the people of our manu- 
facturing districts are enduring without repining and without a 
murmur the greatest privations, the Canadians have no compunction 
in spending the produce of taxes raised by the expenditure of the 
hard earnings of our suffering poor. Lord Monck told them the 
truth in a frank and manly manner, when he said that this state of 
things cannot exist much longer. 

The Canadian press puts forward poverty as an argument in 
defence of the conduct of the Provincial Government. That plea 
has, however, we know, not stood in the way of any job or extrava- 
grance which has suited the interest of the Provincial Ministries or 
their retainers, and it is a plea which the people of England treat with 
disdain. The Mayor of Montreal has, in the language of the vulgar 
adage, let the cat out of the bag. The Canadians cannot any longer 
be blind to the fact, that we in this country thoroughly understand 
and appreciate the position she is taking up for herself. Public 
opinion with us is now quite ripened on the subject ; it takes often 
with us long in forming, but when formed it advances with an irre- 
sistible pressure. We have already expressed an opinion that the 
British troops ought to be forthwith withdrawn, and to that opinion 
we adhere. 








THE FORDINGBRIDGE MURDER. 


f hare Fordingbridge murder will probably long remain without a 
parallel in the history of crime in England. It is seldom that 
it has entered into the mind of the worst ruffian who returns upon a 
ticket of leave to conceive and execute a piece of such daring and 
fiendish villany as that which was enacted in an English lane upon an 
English Sunday morning. No human eye witnessed the inbuman 
outrage. Few, if any, traces of a personal struggle were found upon 
the perpetrator’s person. The unhappy girl, who was murdered for 
her beauty, was not plundered after death, so that no tangible or 
material link connected the murderer with his victim. The facts 
against him were few, and entirely of a circumstantial nature. Had 
it not been for a terrible and overwhelming consciousness of guilt 
which seems to have fallen upon him after the consummation of bis 
hellish scheme, and which made him act and talk wildly and blindly, 
the man might, after all, have escaped the stern retribution of the 
law. But the evidence, consisting as it did of a few isolated facts, 








was of that particular nature which, when men’s minds are wrought 
up to intense interest and excitement, carries with it quick and 
damning conviction. During the whole progress of the trial, the 
prisoner could scarcely be said to have a chance. Every new fact 
that came out upon examination pointed in the direction of his guilt. 
Nothing was elicited throughout that told, on the other hand, in the 
slightest degree in his favour. He has since made a full confession, 
which will be a relief to many of the minds that ordinarily feel some 
scruples as to the weight of mere circumstantial evidence. It is a 
curious thing that the theory of the prosecution, slight as was the 
basis on which it rested, turns out to have been correct in every single 
particular. The deed was done just as they supposed ; and all the 
details which the murderer subsequently has revealed had been 
anticipated by the acute reason and imagination of the officers of 
justice. 

Midgham Farm, the residence of the unhappy father, stands on 
rising ground, and it is said that the bed-room window of the poor 
young lady looks down across the fields upon the very stiles by which 
she was caught and murdered. A path from the farm leads down to 
the dark lane or gully, where the body was hidden, crosses it at right 
angles by means of the two stiles in question, and mounts again into 
the fields beyond towards the church. On the right is the main 
portion of the gully—dark, noisome, and two or three feet deep in 
slime and water. On the left is a hedge and bank, under which the 
murderer at one portion of the day was seen seated. On the further 
side of the gully and on the right of the path are two fields, named 
respectively Harding’s and Comb’s, stretching down to the hedge 
which bounds it. Harding’s is on the left, nearest to the path. On 
the right and further down along the gully is the field called Comb’s. 
Such was the position of the different localities mentioned at the 
trial. Let us now see briefly what was the evidence against the 
prisoner. 

The time at which the murder must have taken place was marked 
beyond all possibility of mistake. At ten o'clock the unfortunate 
girl left her home for church. She never arrived at her destination, 
and, as it would seem, never got further than the point where the 
path crosses by the two stiles at the end of the dark lane. All was 
probably over by about twenty minutes after ten. Somewhere about 
a quarter past, the cows in Harding’s field, which runs down to the 
gully, were noticed racing about in excitement orin terror. About 
half-past ten, a witness, who was perfectly familiar with the prisoner, 
saw him coming back towards the lane through Harding’s field. His 
trousers were wet up to the knees. His boots were unlaced. He 
followed the witness for some distance and got behind a tree to 
watch him. About a quarter past eleven, another witness, who was 
equally familiar with the murderer, saw him sitting in a dry ditch in 
a field to the left of the two stiles, wiping his trousers down. The 
next important piece of evidence was given by the family of the 
murderer. The man had left his home at about half-past nine, 
wearing a white shirt with but a slight tear in one of the sleeves. 
About one he returned to dinner. He hung out his stockings on a hedge 
to dry. His trousers were soaking to the knees ; and after dinner he 
changed his shirt, which was found afterwards wet, dirty, and torn all 
over. About half-past three o’clock, he was again seen wandering round 
the scene of his crime. By this time it would seem he had made up 
his mind to give the alarm himself. He had his victim’s parasol in 
his hand, and his story was, that he had found a woman dead in the 
lane, smothered in mud. It seemed, indeed, foreordered that he 
should convict himself partly out of his own mouth. He gave three 
different accounts of the spot where he had found the parasol. 
From the spot where he declared that his attention had been 
attracted by the body, it was conclusively proved that no body 
could be seen. He denied that the white shirt was his. He also 
denied having left home during the forenoon. Nor could he give 
any satisfactory explanation of a spot of blood which was seen upon 
his waistcoat. Lastly, his language to the police seemed like the 
language of a guilty and, in fact, of a despairing man. He asked if it 
would be a hanging job. He told the constable “ that it made him ill 
to think of it.” “This will be the last time,” he said, “that you 
will have to take me up.” Moreover, all doubts as to the identity of 
the man who was seen crouching under the hedge were removed by 
his statement that he had been really there, and had observed the 
witness who gave evidence against him. 

It remained for the prosecution to assign a motive for so foul a 
deed. This was supplied by John Turner, a lad who was intimate 
with the murderer. The conversations which took place between the 
two with reference to the beauty and to the defencelessness of the 
deceased, will be fresh in everybody’s memory. Nor need we refer 
to the evidence of the surgeon, who was careful—for reasons which 
may be conceived—to understate as much as possible the result of 
the medical examination he had made. At the head of the lane, 
between the two stiles, there were the ordinary marks of trampling 
and of a struggle. On a bank close by, and only a few yards down 
the gully, there was a pressure still perceptible on the grass. Some 
fifty yards down the gully lay the body ; it had been dragged through 
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water in the stomach, as if life had not been altogether extinct when 
the immersion first took place. Nearly opposite to it was an opening 
in the hedge, through which, from the moors on the side of Midgham 
Farm, the body might be seen by a chance passer. A fragment of 
the bonnet was discovered near the stiles ; the tassel of the parasol 
hung on a bush a little way down the gully. Finally, at the spot 
where the murderer was seen wiping his trousers under the hedge, 
lay three twisted tufts of grass covered with fetid mud. 

The theory of the prosecution was, that he had lain in wait for 
the unhappy woman under the hedge between the two stiles. One 
stile she crossed in safety. As she was crossing the other he seized 
her from behind and threw her on the bank; subsequently, he 
dragged her some way down the lane through the water and the 
mud. It was supposed that it was this part of the tragedy that 
attracted the notice of the cows. The thought appears afterwards to 
have occurred to the wretched man to place his victim in a position 
where the body could be seen, and he dragged her further down and 
placed her opposite the opening in the hedge. It is possible that he 
could not bear the suspense of leaving her hidden in the lane. A 
terrible fascination kept him hovering round the place ; he came, 
and went, and came again ; at last he could not bear it any longer, 
and resolved to make her fate known’ himself ; but he forgot which 
were the particular parts of the fields from which alone she could be 
seen ; and his mistakes and blunders on this point told terribly against 
him in the sequel. 

Mr. Bere, the counsel for the criminal, defended him with genuine 
ability and feeling ; but was unable to cope with a circle of terrible 
facts which, like silent witnesses, pointed all in the direction of the 
prisoner. Taken singly, none of them were inassailable ; but it is a 
remarkable thing that no attempt was made on the part of the de- 
fence to set up an entire theory which was consistent with the pri- 
soner’s innocence. Probably no such theory could have been found ; 
and, though single circumstances were not incapable of being explained 


broken. 


decision of the jury was received with a clapping of hands all round 
the court-house. It was a terrible proof of the horror the crime had 
excited, and is probably without many parallels in the annals of 
criminal law. The murderer’s confession has corroborated the hypo- 
thetical story suggested by the prosecution in every point. He seized 
her between the stiles ; he threw her on the bank, leaving her but 
time to utter one cry before she became insensible ; and he dragged 
her through the water afterwards. What more took place in the 
horror and the darkness of the silent lane is known to God and to 
the murderer at least. For the sake of many who survive the unfor- 
tunate lady, it is well that it should still remain inscrutable. 

Did he deliberately purpose to murder her beforehand ; or was 
her murder half accidental, or, at worst, a sudden and devilish 
impulse? or the sake of human nature we should have hoped the 
Jatter. But it is right that it should be clearly understood that 
there is some evidence that this accursed man had marked out from 
the first his victim’s fate. His person was known to her, as it was 
known to all the country round, for that of a determined and sullen 
villain. On previous occasions she had met, and had even taken 
pains to avoid him. He must have known that if she was left alive 
his apprehension was certain. And the conversation he held with 
Jobn Turner some little time before was singularly sinister, when we 
consider that she was acquainted with him by sight. “ Anybody,” 
he said, “might easily have all she has, and nobody know anything 
about it.” He had been convicted before for a crime of a similar 
description to that which tempted him. He knew the danger of 
being recognized: he must have known how important it was for 
him to escape detection. The night before the Sunday morning, in 
drinking with some of his associates, he drank to them saying that 
he drank to them for the last time. Nor is it to be forgotten that 
it 18 no easy matter to strangle a full-grown person by mistake. It 
1s probable, and certainly possible, that he meant to do what he has 
done, and that he was ready to risk his life for the gratification of a 
passion which has surpassed in its brutishness, its cruelty, and its 
fiendishness, the passions of the beasts of the field. The ordinary 
incentives to guilt were wanting in his case. To satisfy a detestable 
and fierce instinct, he has brought misery and desolation into a 
happy English home; and has done a deed at which the human 
feelings of the refuse and scum of humanity would probably revol 
ri . | | ably revolt. 

an insensate brute he has lived, and like a brute let him die, 

oe — ce os miquity has been planned and per- 
pe y a ticket-of-leave man. We trust that public feeling will 
at once be aroused to demand a change in the system by which 
pad Toeprossgte gem the system by w uch the 
ans Who have been sent to penal servitude are allowed to return 
prematurely to the bosom of that society which they have alread 
outraged once. It is surely possible to bestow moderate rewards ped 
such convicts as show an inclination to reform, without relaxing their 
sentences before their term expires. We are not anxious to say a 


word against gaol chaplains, Nobody better knows than they do 








themselves how great is the temptation among prisoners to feign 
religious feeling. ‘They are often, no doubt, imposed upon. Often 
their experience leads them to see through the attempt at imposture. 
The remedy, however, is obvious. Some alleviation of a prisoner's 
punishment might be easily permitted in return for real good conduct. 
But a sentence once passed ought not, except under most exceptional 
circumstances, to be repealed or modified. The convict should serve 
his time of isolation and imprisonment before he is given a new 
chance of living at peace with society. 





THE MENU OF THE ROUHER BANQUET. 

Our foreign friends are at last beginning to do us justice. Even British 
hospitality is no longer a byword to point a contrast with the traditional 
Scotland of the Opéra Comique. We have to thank the Mansion House for 
this tardy homage to our liberal kitchens and our gushing cellars. The Lord 
Mayor has fairly carried the hearts of jurors and commissioners captive, 
though we did hear a Frenchman plaintively deprecate the custom of each 
guest carving the joint for himself “and his lady.” “ Fortunately, however,’ 
he added, “there was a brave officer of Volunteers en face, and he cut up 
the beef for all his neighbours with a charming and indefatigable good will.” 
One amiable and discerning critic, in the Débats, was impressed on his arrival 
in this country with the spectacle of a people that had evidently attained its 
majority, and attained the calmness of conscious strength, Yet as a true 
Parisian he observes with complacency the frequent growth of moustaches 
and beards where, twelve years since, all chins were shorn and all cheeks 
decorated with the regulation “cutlet” whisker; he even perceives some 
slight relaxation in the severity of our Sunday. On the whole we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the indirect results of the International 
Exhibition. Frenchmen have actually found out that a people can exist, 
and be great and self-reliant, though in its ignorance of the French 


| language it persist in calling Londres, London. Our streets, our cabs, our 


away, the series of links as a whole never once seemed likely to be | omnibuses, all that familiarity enables us to despise, our neighbours are 


After a trial of nine hours, conducted on the part of the | teaching us to admire. Even the patient civility of our cabmen, the business- 


Crown with much fairness and impartiality, the offender was found | like walk of our dogs that never bark, are celebrated in choice French prose ; 


guilty, So strong had been the feeling in the country round, that the | 


and the very “ silence of an Englishman” is worth its weight in gold. After 
such testimonies as these to our importance, we may surely pardon the 
harmless antics of that ingenuous gamin, M. Assolant. 

The present season of international hospitalities may be said to have 
culminated in the banquet given to M. Rouher, as the Imperial advocate 
and negociator of the commercial treaty. We have already noticed that 
auspicious feast in its severer aspects, but we omitted what in the language of 
reporters a “feature” of the banquet, which distinguished it from all 
ordinary public dinners, and deserves a niche in the annals of our time. 
The Rouher banquet, let us hasten to record, was a grand gastronomic event. 
It was a degree day for England in the noble “‘ Science de la Gueule.” The 
dinner was organized regardless of party and of expense; and no military 
hero of Brighton Downs or Wimbledon Common ever displayed his skill and 
zeal with a more laborious love of the work than the great unnamed general 
whose order of the day, in “contiguous columns,” it would be a civilian 
impertinence to call a menu. Our readers shall judge for themselves. 


“THE ROUHER BANQUET, WEDNESDAY, JULY 16, 1862. 


It is hoped that the order laid down may be adhered to, and each dish partaken 
of with its particular wine, fruit, or vegetable. 


MENU, LEGUMES ET FRUITS. 
PoTaGEs. 

Tortue a I’ Anglaise. 
Potssons, 


Saumon a |’ Amiral, sauce Mazarin. 
Whitebait. 
EnrTrEgs. 


VINS. 


Punch. Tortue Claire. 


East-India Madeira, 
Chablis. 


Potato-cake, with any 
entrée, but no plain 
potato. 
Tranche de Pin. 
Pommes de terre frites , 


Champagne-cup. Kromeskys 4 la Russe. 


Rudesheimer. 
Moselle. 
Sauterne. 


Turban de Cailles 4 la purée de concombre. 
Cotelettes de mouton Galloisin 4 la soubise. 


Croustades de beurre aux laitances de 


maquereaux. 
Bordeaux or Claret Epigrammes de pigeonneaux & la Bacchante, 


cup. 


Six black Hambro’ 
grapes, 
REvkEvEs. 
Filet de beanf au Traité de Commerce, 


Rors. 


Hermitage. Tomatas 


Melon and French 
beans. 
Dry Champagne is pre- 
ferable. 
No Champagne with the 
ducklings. 


Peas and orange. 


Romanée or Cham- 


pagne. Venaison & la gelée de petites groseilles, 


Romanée, 
Chateau Yquem. 


Canetons aux oranges. 


Ortolans en berceau de truffes 
& la Rouher, 


Eau frappée, Curry de volaille 4 l’Indienne, 


Li&GuMmks spficravx, 
Artichaux a la Barigoule, 
ENTREMETS, 
Créme & la neige, 
Omelette soufflée,. 
Petites fondues en caisse, 


Tokay, 


Vin de Constance, 
Mareschino, 


Demi verre du vin 
a’ Oporto, 


Strawberries. 


Guacgs. 
Ananas. Fraise. 


Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s,” 


Citron, 
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Not Lord Ranelagh himself has a finer sense of discipline than the en- 
lightened dictator of the Rouher banquet. When Lucullus dines alone with 
Lucullus we wonder if his bill of fare expresses the hope that “the order 
laid down may be adhered to?” A German Grand Duke has been known 
to harangue an army of four men and a commander-in-chief. And to a 
culinary administrator of the calibre of this British Carius a menu must be 
almost a religious exercise, in which “no champagne with ducklings” and 
“dry champagne is preferable” are the audible responses of an awakened 
conscience. That artist in the service of Cardinal Caraffe who catechized 
Montaigne on the articles of his gastronomic faith “with a magisterial 
gravity of countenance as though he were discussing a point of theology,” 
and “ with an abundance and magnificence of words worthy of the ruler 
of an empire,” was not more learned or more transcendental upon the 
diversities of palate, the order of the services, the “ police of the sauces,” and 
the procession of the wines. Who shall say that Englishmen are still sunk in 
the savagery of roast and boiled, and know nothing of the art and mystery 
which Persia brought to Greece, and Greece to Sicily and Rome, and 
Medieval Italy to France? It was a fine thought of our ARCHESTRATES,— 
whom an educational suffrage will probably send to Parliament as the repre- 
sentative of kitchen-reformers,—to show our eminent guests from Paris: that 
Englishmen could be drilled into cooking like a CArfme and eating like a 
Montmaur. An eminent Italian painter remarked the other day, that 
English art was an effort of will rather than a creation of genius. M. Rouher 
will have something to say of the “will” that administers an English 
banquet, and of the “ inexorable logic” of a London’ bill of fare. 

One only apprehension is, that the effort and the will were a little too 
visible at Willis’ss Rooms, and that the presence of the administration, 
which is so much complained of by Liberals in France and so much missed 
by Imperialists in England, was not sufficiently disguised. 

It is sometimes said that France is “administered to the very throat,” but 
even a Minister of the Interior never administers a banquet—excepting always 
the speeches and the toasts. A shy, but hungry young man was invited 
to dine with a celebrated epicure, who had a habit of keeping his eyes inces- 
santly fixed on his guests as each dish came before them. The young man 
asked his neighbour how he could best please the master of the house, and 
was advised to partake of everything, and to eat without a moment’s pause. 
Imagine the young man’s feelings when he broke down before the dinner 
was half over! We cannot help fearing that more than one of the diners 
at the Rouher banquet must have felt like that young man, as he sat with 
this masterly menw before him under the jealous eye of the erudite author. 

Had any Briton present a heart so hard as to call for beer at that critical 
interval of curried chicken and iced water? We devoutly hope not. Was 
there any morbid attempt-at jocularity when the “ Epigrammes de Pigeon- 
neaux,” seasoned not with Attic salt, but with “six black Hambro’ grapes,” 
or, in other words, “ & la Bacchante,” suggested the irony of a poet com- 
bined with the classical predilections of a maitre de ballet? Were 
those “six black Hambro’ grapes” all eaten, or left alone in their glory, as 
an epigram on the rights of minorities? These are questions to which history 
owes an answer. In this free country even the order of a Rouher banquet 
is open to discussion, and, what is worse, to the disputation & froid of those 
who have not discussed it. There is, no doubt, much to admire in the composi- 
tion of this menu ; but, had we the authority of an Apicius, or even of a 
M. de la Reyniére, we might venture to doubt whether the turtle & [Anglaise 
and the punch were a legitimate concession to native appetites on such an 
occasion. We will say nothing of the whitebait, because whitebait is a respect- 
able superstition, and perhaps it was worth the while of the artist to try his 
skill in converting those little dabs of mud into fish. Whitebait, however, 
should always be eaten in a sewer. Even Greenwich at low water hardly 
does that truly British dainty justice. Another dangerous concession to indi- 
genous habits was the introduction of Champagne and Claret ‘“‘Cups.” This 
we pronounce without hesitation a fatal fault of tactics on the part of the 
General, or, if you will, of administration on the part of the Prefect of the 
feast. “ Cups” are absolutely fatal to the gastronomic faith, and are only 
worthy to wash down those monstrosities called “ Fish Dinners.” We might 
also have a word to say upon the poverty of invention displayed in the 
treatment of the légumes. But, as a whole, we take leave of this menu with 
infinite respect, as the revelation of one of those “ greatest men” of whom the 
world knows nothing. 








THE CLERICAL MIND. 


AxsouT a week ago a sort of miniature Social Science Association was held 
at Oxford, for the purpose of considering the state of the Church, and devising 
means of extending its efficiency. Clerical education naturally figured con- 
spicuously amongst the subjects to which the members of the congress directed 
their attention. The clergy, it was assumed on‘all hands, ought to be the 
spiritual guides and teachers of the laity. Their profession was the highest 
in the world ; the men ought to be equal to it, and whatever mode of educa- 
tion was best adapted for that purpose ought to be selected and persevered 
in. With the special objects of the deliberations of this venerable body 
laymen have little to do. “Of course it is highly desirable that clergymen, 
like other people, should think as¥highly of their office as possible, and do 
the best they can to realize their conceptions of itsTdignity. No one can 
doubt that whatever a man may find to do, he ought to do it with his might. 
Though, however, the spectacle of the clergy shaking themselves, and taking 








stock, as it were, of their acquirements, is pleasant and instructive as far as 
it goes, it is hardly likely that it will go far enough without some mixture 
of rather rougher criticism than deacons and archdeacons in esse and in posse 
are likely to administer to each other in meetings held within the precincts 
of the University of Oxford. 

These venerable persons enjoy the advantage of lecturing their fellow- 
countrymen, ex cathedré, twice at least every Sunday, and on many other 
occasions too numerous to specify. Over that impenetrable breastwork, the 
pulpit, which, by repelling familiarity, represses contempt, they look down 
twice a-week on serried rows of highly decent and profoundly serious pupils. 
A church on a Sunday in a large town is the exact converse of the Cave of 
Adullam. It is the resort of every man who is out of debt, and every man 
who has a balance at his banker’s, and every man who has a wife and family. 
There they sit in solemn rows, placidly regarding their pastor and master, 
and receiving, with absolute composure and immoveable respect, his denun- 
ciations of the man who is guilty of no known sin, but who, because his 
opinions happen to differ from the preacher, is often credited with a double 
allowance of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness within. Did it ever occur 
to the clerical mind to consider what would happen if one of the poor worms 
were to turn when he is trodden upon, if a voice were to issue from the whited 
sepulchre, if such a man had, for once in his life, the right of reply? The 
thoughts of many Sundays, secretly revolved during many years of sermons, 
would probably find vent in some such shape as the following :— 

“ DEARLY BELOVED BrotHer,—The observations which I have to make 
will be addressed to one description of person, the clergyman of common 
life, and when you have heard them you may divide them into as many 
heads as you find convenient. From my early infancy to my present 
maturity, I have been preached at by you and others like you. Under the 
influence of your sermons I have gradually become a whited sepulchre, and 
on behalf of myself and my fellow-worms, I wish to tell you what sort of 
impression you make on me. The great Lord Clarendon, as you are no 
doubt aware, observed that, of all classes of men, none were so unfit for 
common affairs as the clergy ; and if you will survey mankind with compre- 
hensive view from North America to the extreme limits of Europe, you will 
find that the highest of Tories and High Churchmen was not altogether 
wrong. In the civil war which rages in North America, the clergy are the 
fiercest trumpeters, and, for aught I know, the boldest combatants. In the 
North they are the soul of the Abolitionist party, in the South they share 
with the women the credit of being the fiercest advocates of Secession. The 
great obstacle to the formation of the Italian nation is the fanatical eagerness 
with which the clergy cling to the Pope’s temporal power. In Austria the 
priests have been the great adversaries of liberty. In France they have 
added to this distinction the merit of goading the bulk of the male part of 
the nation into infidelity by their stupid and ignorant violence. If you want 
to know what the clergy have done for Ireland, you need only ask the clergy 
of England, for whatever may be the faults of clergymen, they never can be 
charged with blindness to the defects of men in other branches of their own 
profession. Look, again, at the policy of your own class in England. Have 
you not as a body either opposed, or wilfully misunderstood and retarded, every 
great measure of reform which has been carried in this country in the course 
of the last generation, to go back no further? Yet you claim to be my 
pastor and master, and expect me to regulate my whole life in such a manner 
as to avoid being called a moral pagan and a whited sepulchre ? 

“Tf I followed your example I might stop here, and conclude that you and 
your profession were mere worms and sepulchres, obnoxious here and here- 
after to nothing but reproaches and punishments; but I should be very 
unfair if I did so. You have your strong as well as your weak points, and 
your strong points ought to be amply acknowledged and even insisted on. 
You are far the most generous and unselfish class of men in the country, and 
whatever your weaknesses and follies may be, no one can doubt that you have 
a systematic earnest wish for the welfare of the rest of the community as 
you understand it. You have a real love for the world at large, and espe- 
cially for that impure and unreformed part of it in which your own lot is 
cast. Besides this, though you talk more nonsense than all the rest of 
society put togethor, you do as a body believe in something above and 
beyond this life and its interests, and it is principally by your means that 
the rest of the world are kept in mind of the fact that they are immortal 
spirits and not mere animals, and that they stand in relations derived from 
that fact to each other and to their Maker which are more important than 
all the other relations of life put together. It is in consideration of this that 
I and others like me come week after week to listen to feeble reproofs, 
childish exhortations, and futile attempts to explain what, as you yourselves 
assert, no human being can understand.” 

Such is the sort of address which in a large proportion of churches the 
pew would make to the pulpit if it got a chance. To some extent it may be 
coloured by the irritation which the defects of some particular preacher must 
be supposed to have produced, but it probably expresses in a broad un- 
qualified form the general opinion which the laity entertain of the clergy ; 
they look on them as ill-instructed and incapable exponents of the greatest 
of all truths—truths which, by their very magnitude, overpower and confuse 
the minds which try to take them in. This is what lies at the bottom 
of all complaints about the clergy, from complaints of their bigotry in civil 
and ecclesiastical politics to complaints of the badness of their sermons. 

In all other liberal professions a man has constantly to be me eh, to 
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sional career begins ; but the princip 
cannot be verified by experience. He plants trees which are to grow in 


another world, and claims to try actions by a standard which is out of the 
reach of himself and every one else. Hence he can never be either refuted 
or justified by experience, which is the great instructor of other men. It is 
impossible to prove that it was not punishable in another state of existence 
to admit the Jews into Parliament, or to remove the Catholic disabilities. 
The great mass of mankind care very little whether it was a sin or not, and 
content themselves with forming some sort of estimate of the consequences. 
A clergyman tries to take, as he says, a high view of the matter, and to refer 
it to great principles. He is quite right. He does, bond Jide, try to do » 
and his attempt distinguishes him from other men. His misfortune is that 
his mind fails to grasp his principles, so that, as a general rule, he takes up 
with prejudices in their place. His wish to lay hold of great and eternal 
truths, and his consciousness of the mystery in which the propositions 
which lie at the base of his profession are shrouded, make him the slave of 
any set of phrases which make high claims on the belief of mankind, and it 
is right to add that his habitual contemplation of what may be called the 
divine side of things makes him far more ready than other men to be a 
martyr to the truths which high-sounding phrases represent to him, when 
everybody else sees through them. 

No better illustration of the double character of the clergy—their strong 
and their weak side—could be mentioned, than the part which, for the last 
generation, they have taken in the popular education of this country. No 
class of men have done half as much for it, or talked one-tenth part of the 
nonsense about it. The sacrifices in point of time, money, and personal 
labour, which the clergy have made for that object, are wonderful proofs of 
the degree of self-denial and genuine philanthropy of which, as a body, they 
are capable. Their stupid jealousy of those who wished to help them, the 
stiff-necked, pig-headed obstinacy with which they have clung to every shred 
of intolerance or exclusiveness left to them, are amongst the most melancholy 
monuments of human stupidity which our times afford. It is as melancholy 
as it is true, that many a man who has stinted himself and his family, 
pledged his credit, and given his personal labour to teach the poor children 
of his parish to read and write, will fight like a hawk on its back against 
any measure which may, by a remote and possible consequence, involve the 
admission to his day-school of children who do not go to his Sunday-school. 
The lawyer, the doctor, and the squire of the parish, would as a general 
rule, have too much sense to bully a dissenter, but they would care very little 
whether or not his children learnt to read. 

The complaints about sermons will all be found, on examination, to be 
capable of being explained on the same principle. It is mere nonsense to 
say that sermons are bad because they are too long or too short, or because 
preachers do not know how to read or how to write. The real difficulty is, 
that the problem which preachers have to solve is, in practice, almost, if not 
quite, insoluble. They have to apply principles of immense magnitude, of 
which they have a very weak grasp and a most indistinct conception, to 
affairs of which they know no more than any one else. Every man falls into 
feeble and contradictory common-places, when he is not sure of his footing, 
when he has to base practical directions and advice on general grounds 
which he scarcely understands. The mixed strength and weakness of the 
clergy is one of the most instructive spectacles in the world, for it is, as it 
were, a type and illustration of the mixed strength and weakness of human 
nature itself. 

A man who is perfectly satisfied and entirely consecutive and rational in 
all his works and ways, is in general a poor creature. It is of course possible 
for anybody, with a reasonably good constitution and a certain quantity of 
money, to make himself thoroughly comfortable, if he is absolutely indifferent 
to every one else. There are a certain number of people in the world who 
accomplish this, and there are various walks of life in which such an ideal 
may be attained without much trouble. It is a good thing that there should 
be one calling which represents the aspirations of men to something higher, 
and which refracts, through however dense a medium, the light which seems 
to some of us at all times, and to all of us at some times, the only thing that 
makes life tolerable. Such a function will always earn a pardon for a vast 
amount of folly, conceit, bewilderment, and wrong-headedness. Candour 
extorts the avowal that it has to do a great deal in this direction. There are 
excuses for the clergy, but they give their friends a deal of trouble in 
finding them. 








BRITISH KAFFRARIA, 


Our readers may remember that we alluded, in our last number, to the 
annexation of British Kaffraria to the Cape Colony, which had been proposed 
by the Governor of the Cape on opening his Parliament, as part of a scheme 
for the consolidation of the South African dependencies. “In the position 
of British Kaffraria, also,” he says, “I found the strongest reasons for decid- 
ing at once on the general policy. If the idea of its junction with this colony 
is ever to be entertained, it is difficult to imagine any good reason for delay. 
Recently converted into a colony, being, it may be almost said, without a 
constitution, certainly without a legislature, suffering under the pressure on 
its finances resulting from the withdrawal of the Imperial aid hitherto given 
at no fature period is it likely that its inhabitants will be more disposed to 























view favourably any just and reasonable proposals for their incorporation with 
the Cape Colony. Neither, in my opinion, ought any time to be lost in 
nipping in the bud the growth of an antagonism of which the first symptoms 
are already visible. It is impossible not to perceive that legislation for the 
purpose of defence against imaginary injuries from this colony is already 
pressed upon the consideration of the Government. for my own part, I can 
conceive nothing more injurious, more calculated to exercise a depressing 
influence upon all, than the development of such doctrines.” British Kaf- 
fraria, however, rose as one man at the first sound of the word “ annexation.” 
Indignation meetings were instantly held, and “ No annexation” was the cry 
of the hour. To protest against incorporation with the Cape Colony was the 
natural impulse of men burning with a bitter jealousy of Cape Town infiu- 
ence, and ever on the watch to resent some real or fancied mark of Cape 
Town predominance. And it is clear that in the first moments of their 
wrath, when they were threatened with what seemed to them subjection to 
a hated yoke, the British Kaffrarians were blind to the burdens and diffi- 
culties of independence. But as it is impossible to appreciate the critical nature 
of the circumstances in which this colony is now placed without some know- 
ledge of the system under which it has been administered up to the present 
time, we shall attempt a brief retrospect of its history. 

When the Kaffir war of 1847 (as we mentioned in our last number) had 
been brought to a close by the unconditional surrender of the chiefs, Sandilli 


' and Pato, the tribes dwelling between the Keiskamma and Great Kei rivers 


forfeited their independence ; and their territory, now forming the colony of 
British Kaffraria, was made a separate and distinct dependency of the Crown. 
All powers for its government were given to the Governor of the Cape, and 
its administration was placed wholly beyond the control of the legislature of 
the Cape colony. Standing thus alone, with its resources undeveloped, and 
inhabited by barbarous tribes, British Kaffraria has been, up to a recent period, 
almost entirely dependent for the support of its institutions upon grants 
annually voted by the Imperial Parliament. These large grants, beginning 
in the year 1855, mark Sir G. Grey’s tenure of office at the Cape. For, 
carrying with him the lessons of a policy adopted in New Zealand, he had 
been only a few months in the colony when he asked and obtained from the 
Home Government a Parliamentary grant of £40,000 a year to be spent 
exclusively on the improvement and civilization of the natives. With the 


| means thus placed at his disposal he encouraged missions combining indus- 


trial schools, where the natives have been taught the precepts of Christianity 
and the arts of civilized life ; he reared hospitals to which they resort for 
medical relief, and are weaned from their superstitious faith in the barbarous 
remedies of witch-doctors; and, by employing the adults upon public 
works, he habituated them to regular industry and the use of European 
implements. Such was the plan by which he strove to change inveterate 
foes to friends united by the bonds of common interests and new-made 
sympathies. 

In fulfilment, however, of a promise publicly made to them at the end of 
the last war, the Kaffirs were still allowed to remain under the jurisdiction 
of their own chiefs, and were governed according to native laws and usages. 


| Each tribe was ruled by its hereditary chief, and before him, assisted by 


hereditary counsellors, all causes were heard and decided. The invariable 
penalty for guilt was a fine of so many head of cattle and horses. When 
the fine was levied and brought to the chief’s “ kraal,” or village, the levying 
officers first received their share ; the chief then took what he pleased for 
himself, and distributed the residue among the counsellors who had been 
his assessors in the decision of the case. These fines-formed the greater 
part of the chief’s revenue, and by them were supported the counsellors, a 
constantly changing body, and a complete retinue of attendants. All grades, 
therefore, from the chief down to the petty officers, had a direct interest in 
the multiplication of complaints and accusations. When a man grew rich, 
he was straightway accused of witchcraft ; his conviction (which almost 
invariably followed) subjected him to torture and death, and all his property 
being confiscated went to the chief. And it was vain for a native to appeal 
to the English authorities against the tyranny of his chief, for they held 
themselves to be barred from interference by a solemn national compact. 
To this state of things Sir G. Grey resolved to put an end. Heedless of the 
breach of faith and the warnings of his subordinates, he persevered in his 
plan; and its success hitherto is the best justification of his boldness. 
Taking advantage of a lung-sickness which, having proved very fatal to cattle 

had dried up the main source of the chiefs’ revenues, he prevailed upon Cam 
to accept from the British Government, in lieu of the fines and fees which 
were for the future to form part of the revenues of the Crown, a fixed stipend 
and an allowance for so many counsellors, to be paid to them for the number 
of days they were in attendance upon their chief. And at the same time he 
gained their consent to the location in each district of a European magis- 
trate, whose duty it should be to assist and advise the chiefs and their coun- 
sellors in the administration of justice. 


The great merit of this system was also the source of its dangers. It 
sapped the power of the chiefs, and weaned their people from them ; and 
this they were not slow to discover. The clouds soon gathered, and there 
was imminent danger of a general Kaffir rising. For the hundredth time in 
history, the rulers sought to secure their waning ascendancy by the stale 
device of a war kindled by superstition. Kreli, the paramount chief of all 
the Kaffir tribes—acting in concert with the Basuto chief Moshesh, who was 
then on the brink of hostilities with the Ormge Free State—made a crazy 
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native who passed for a prophet the tool of his political purposes. Messen- 
gers from the paramount chief were sent to every tribe, telling them that the 
spirits of the great dead had announced to the prophet in visions that they 
and their ghostly followers were ready to come again upon earth, bringing 
with them wealth untold, and countless cattle of more than mortal strength 
and beauty,—but only upon the condition that live stock, corn in store, and 
property of every kind (saving horses, arms, and ammunition), should be 
utterly destroyed, and the ground remain unsown at seed-time. To these 
tidings were added the warning that all unbelievers who made not the neces- 
sary sacrifice of propitiation, would be swept from the face of the earth, together 
with the Europeans, in an hour of hurricane and darkness, and would have 
no part in the day of Kaffir dominion and glory. Thus it was plotted by the 
chiefs that the desperation of famine should drive their followers to attack 
and plunder the European settlers. But Sir G. Grey’s policy had already 
borne fruit, and a large portion of the Kaffirs, especially those who had fallen 
under the influence of missionaries or were employed by the Government, 
turned a deaf ear to the voice of inspiration, and made a profit of their 
unbelief by buying up the believers’ cattle at almost nominal prices. Many 
tribes, however, believed, and devoutly destroyed or parted with all they had. 
The day which the prophet had fixed for the fulfilment of his predictions was 
an anxious one throughout Kaffraria. A slight mist was hailed as the advent 
of the predestined hour of darkness ; and the believers shut themselves up 
in their newly thatched huts, awaiting the dreadful hurricane. But the day 
passed as other days pass, and the morrow rose upon them cheated of their 
hopes, famished and desperate. Tribes broke up in their misery, and wan- 
dered about the country, digging for wild roots, and happy if they found the 
scantiest subsistence. Women, the old and the young, suffered grievously, 
and died by scores. Desperate men gathered together in marauding bands, 
and sought to live by the plunder of European settlers and unbelieving 
Kaffirs. The crisis, however, found the Government prepared at all points. 
Brigandage was put down with a strong hand, and succour was freely given 
to the destitute and starving. Employment was made for them upon public 
works, and whole groups of families were sent into the Cape Colony to be 
indentured as servants to the farmers. And another blow was struck 
at the power of the chiefs by this break-up of their tribes, while the destruc- 
tion of stock tended to change the habits of the people, and to teach them 
the first lesson of civilization, when a race abandons its pastoral and nomadic 
life for the settled industry of agriculture; as a proof of which we may 
mention that, according to returns published at the end of last year, the 
natives in British Kaffraria were reported to be in possession of 528 ploughs. 


It is difficult, therefore, to over-estimate the influence of the great famine 
of 1857 upon the destinies of the Kaffir race ; but whether it has served 
only to hasten their decay by reducing their numbers and bringing them into 
closer contact with white races, or whether it shall prove to have been chief 
among the instruments of civilization in amalgamating the natives with 
Europeans, is a lesson which time alone can teach. Experience has unhap- 
pily furnished us with too many plausible reasons for accepting Mr. Roebuck’s 
axiom, that wherever the white man puts down his foot by the side of the 
brown man, the latter disappears ; and many, perhaps, may agree with him 
in thinking that, as the time must come when the brown man is extinguished, 
the sooner that consummation takes place the better it will be for the brown 
man himself, whose sufferings are only prolonged by the palliatives of a mock 
humanity. If this be so, true humanity would require us when we have once 
planted a foot by the side of aborigines to put them out of their pain forthwith 
by a systematic battwe, continued till every native man, woman, and child was 
shot down. But even Mr. Roebuck would probably shrink from the logical 
conclusion of his own theory. As it is with the dying man so it is with the 
dying race. With both alike it is a duty, as it should be the first impulse of 
a common nature, to strengthen and to comfort up to the latest moment, and 
never to abandon hope till the last faint spark of life has vanished into 
darkness, Gauging the vitality of a whole race is far beyond the limits of 
our science, and till that art is learnt, we are bound to civilize and protect, 
if we would keep ourselves clear from the guilt of having suffered the 
extermination of tribes that might have been saved and raised to higher 
grades of civilization. If there is hope and promise anywhere of an amalga- 
mation of the white and brown races, through the intermediate relation of 
master and servant, it is at the Cape. The population of the colony contains 
a large proportion of Hottentots, who are employed as labourers and servants, 
and another aboriginal element is contributed by the Fingoes,—a race who 
have proved faithful to us through three successive wars, and when enrolled 
in companies under European officers did good service against the Kaffirs. 
To the Hottentot and Fingoe must now be added the Kaffir, partly driven 
by the pressure of famine and the loss of cattle, and partly won by Sir G. 
Grey’s civilizing system, to become the servant of the European. 

This system, as we said before, has been carried on by means of annual 
grants from the Imperial treasury, which amounted in four years, beginning 
with 1855, to £140,000 ; but the sum actually issued by the Treasury in that 
space of time was no less than £197,000, Sir G. Grey having overdrawn the 
Parliamentary votes to the amount of £57,000. In 1861 the vote was reduced 
to £15,000, this year it has fallen to £10,000, and Mr. C. Fortescue told the 
House of Commons that he hoped it would never appear again in the estimates. 
British Kaffraria is therefore to be left to stand alone, and the various insti- | 
tutions which Sir G. Grey established for the civilization of the natives must | 
either be abandoned, or be henceforth provided for out of colonial resources. 


Under these circumstances the Governor, thinking the colony too weak to 
bear alone the burdens now falling on it, has proposed its incorporation with 
the Cape Colony. If the European population of British Kaffraria, who, 
according to the latest returns number no more than 6,700, persist in their 
opposition to the Governor's proposal, and elect to remain separate, they can 
hardly fail to encounter great difficulties in coming to a settlement with the 
legislature of the Cape Colony respecting tariffs and the establishment of 
stations along the boundary of the two colonies for the collection of the 
customs revenue. Supposing these questions settled, even greater difficulty 
will be found in making arrangements for the defence of the frontier on the 
side of Kaffirland. For though the Cape Colony has hitherto maintained the 
mounted police which guard the frontier, there is little likelihood of its 
continuing to pay for the force when British Kaffraria becomes a colony 
separated from itself by a line of customs stations and a rival tariff. It is 
evident, however, from the language used by a deputation which went to the 
Governor to protest against incorporation with the Cape Colony, that the 
British Kaffrarians eounted upon the continuance of Imperial aid. The 
Imperial Government, they urged, is responsible for the safety of the frontier ; 
it had taught the Kaffirs to fight, and now to leave the colonists to themselves 
would be one of the greatest sins ever perpetrated by any nation. But the 
defence of the existing frontier was not all that they expected from the 
Imperial Government, for there appears to have been a general belief among 
the settlers that the Imperial troops would protect them in the occupation of 
a further slice of Kaffirland known as the Transkeian territory. Between the 
Great Kei River, which is now the eastern boundary of British Kaffraria, and 
the Bashee River, which flows parallel to the Great Kei about forty miles east 
of it, there lies waste and desolate a beautiful tract of country, from which 
we have driven out Kreli, the paramount chief of the Kaffirs. This powerful 
and dangerous chief is now located on the left or eastern bank of the Bashee, 
looking upon his old domains, and separated from them only by an incon- 
siderable stream, but shut out from return by patrols of mounted police. Into 
this vacant territory the settlers are eager to advance. Numerous applica- 
tions for grants of land in it have already been made, and the Governor has 
been much pressed to annex it at once. This he is willing to do, if the 
colony is prepared to furnish the means for occupying the territory with 
security to the life and property of the settlers. But the British Kaffra- 
rians have been fairly warned that the Imperial troops will not be moved to 
the front to secure the advance of the colony in any direction, and that the 
frontier must for the future be guarded by a colonial force. <A large body of 
police will therefore have to be kept up, and it remains to be settled upon whose 
shoulders the burden of the expense shall fall. If British Kaffraria remains 
separate from the Cape Colony, the Transkeian territory must be occupied and 
protected at the cost of British Kaffraria alone, but its revenue is utterly 
unequal to maintain an adequate police force. If, on the other hand, British 
Kaffraria consents to incorporation with the Cape Colony, the Transkeian 
territory will be annexed to the one united colony, and the defence of the 
frontier, in whatever direction it may be extended, will be provided for out 
of the general revenues. With such an alternative before them, we expect 
to hear that the British Kaffrarians have, on reflection, chosen “ the better 


part of valour.” 








INAUGURAL ODES AND THEIR TRANSLATORS. 


Twice during the present year the Laureate has been called upon to per- 
form the difficult task of expressing a passing national sentiment in verse ; 
and on both occasions he has thoroughly succeeded. The difficulty lay, not 
in the nature of the subjects themselves, but in the necessarily transient 
character of the impulses which furnished them. In each case popular 
feeling had to be fully represented ; and yet the work would infallibly be 
judged hereafter by a generation which had forgotten the griefs and triumphs 
of to-day. Both in the elegy and in the ode the poet contrived to express 
wide thoughts with a perfect individual colouring. In the first of the two 
the English language has gained, it seems to us, a noble fragment of verse. 
How far its mannerism, popular as it now is, will stand the test of time, it is 
impossible to say ; but there is enough breadth of thought and beauty of 
expression, quite independent of mere verbal tricks of style, to endue it with 
long life and popularity. The Exhibition Ode was a far harder trial of Mr. 
Tennyson’s powers, and yet it was not one which was unsuitable to them. 
The author of “ Morte d’Arthur” and “ Locksley Hall” presents that happy 
union of heroic imagination with modern sympathy which is. found in so 
e most vigorous masters of thought. It existed in a marked 
characteristic of Burke. The poet of the 
present and the statesman of the past are open alike to old and new influences; 
both are capable of strong personal admiration ; they can appreciate passion, 
courage, individual eminence ; and yet both are, in the best sense, public- 
spirited. It is hard to say which is the most striking merit,—thoroughly to 
value a past age, or thoroughly to care for one’s own. 

The excellence of Mr. Tennyson’s inaugural ode will best be seen by com- 
paring it with a similar attempt made by Professor Kingsley a few weeks 
later. That gentleman was requested to prepare a poetical welcome to the 
new Chancellor of Cambridge University on the day of the installation ; and 
Dr. Sterndale Bennett, as before, supplied the music. We have no wish to 


many of th 
degree in Milton, and it was the 





speak disrespectfully of Mr. Kingsley ; but the installation of a chancellor 
is not so lofty a theme as the opening of an International Palace of Industry. 


The Duke of Devonshire is a highly meritorious nobleman, who was second 
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wrangler in 1829, and has a great many thousand pounds a year ; and he 
was entering upon an office of which the sole responsibility is that of pro- 
viding three gold medals every spring for the encouragement of deserving 
undergraduates, What was a professor, poet, and novelist to say! There 
was the excellence of mathematical distinctions, and the other studies of the 
place—such as boating ; there was the regret of the University for its late 
chief, of whose educational theories, nevertheless, the University had always 
felt profoundly suspicious ; and, finally, there were the ladies. The work 
turned out is very much what might have been expected. The boating part 
is capitally done, and there are a few good introductory lines about the fun 
of the whole proceeding. But the ladies are brought in with that kind of 
elephantine grace which the occasion seemed to demand. ‘The professor—or, 
to speak more accurately, the goddess Venus—is encircled with “many a 
nymph from many a park and lea ;” the young ladies and the undergraduates 
are described—“ fair girls and gallant lads,” and are requested to be as 
merry as is suitable to their age. The Prince Consort is lamented in some 
lines of manly feeling ; but when the Professor comes to the hero of the 
day, who is at once the wrangler and the duke, his powers, we regret to say, 
completely break down. 
** Known long to you, and known through you to fame 
Are Chatsworth’s halls, and Cavendish’s name.” 

And since the tripos is a theme soon exhausted, the author of “ Westward 
Ho!” has to fall back on the fortunate circumstance that the duke is 
descended from a distinguished navigator of the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
who went round the world and came back again :— 

‘* Breasting the Thames with his mariners bold, 
Past good Queen Bess’s palace of old.” 

We said that Mr. Tennyson’s task was easier than Professor Kingsley’s ; 
but the performance of the Laureate was better even than we had allowed 
ourselves previously to hope. Its great merit is, that while thoroughly 
popular, it does not abate in the smallest degree from the high standard of 


thoughtfulness which stamps its author’s other works. Indeed, it seems to | 


be an attempt deliberately made to represent in a popular shape, to enshrine 
in popular forms of language, some portions of a very lofty creed. It 
opens with the grand, simple tone of a hymn of praise; but immediately 


the ear is arrested by the striking expression which ascribes to Science, Art, | 


and Labour together “their myriad horns of plenty’—an expression which 
is, as it were, the text of the poem. The nation’s recent loss is then shortly 


and gracefully touched upon ; and then follows the catalogue of the world’s | 


riches, woven into verse, by so skilful, and at the same time so simple a 
hand, that the impression it leaves upon the reader is that he himself could 
have turned it out in a few minutes with the greatest possible ease. And 
what is the moral of the whole? Any other poet, we are persuaded, would 


have been contented to glorify the result arrived at, to prophecy its peaceful | 


triumphs, and to conclude in a strain wholly and simply jubilant. Mr. 
Tennyson is not. The three lines that follow are the only part of the ode 
which seem to us to have been inadequately rendered in the music. They 
should have been more solemn and emphatic; and they should not have 
been responsive, conversational, amcebean, or whatever the word is which 
expresses musical dialogue. The whole force of the lines consists in the fact 
that they are the expression of a single train of thought. 
** And is the goal so far away ? 


Far, far, how far no man can say, 
Let us have our dream to-day.” 


All this paraphernalia of labour and art, this energy on which we pride 
ourselves, is aimed, the poet implies, at some end. How far is the end in 
sight, and how far is it worth the toil? Is this human progress on which we 
build so many hopes able to repay the weariness and disappointment 
of the struggles we make to advance it ? May we, rushing with a half-blind 
faith into liberal thoughts and institutions, reasonably expect some day to 
have it shown before our eyes that our faith was not in vain? Can those 
who abandon feudalisms, superstitions, unrealities of every shape and date, 
do so in the confidence that they shall look on the fruit of their hands 
and be satisfied? Does there ever come a nunc dimittis for the weary 
servants of knowledge, advancement, civilization? Or are they to sow, and 
not even know whether others shall reap? Are they to toil on, and not 
even see the misty outline of the goal? It is surely the questioner who 
gives to himself the answer that, possibly, it may be so. And it is he him- 
self who falls back, half satisfied, in spite of the response, on “dreams.” Let 
free-trade, peace, liberty, love to man, advance and advance. The end may 
be as distant as human thought can picture, but the labour shall not be given 
up. There is a sense in which the affections may rightly be set on things 
below ; and of these affections, as of all others, it may be said with trath 
that perfect love casteth out fear. 

This Exhibition Ode is a poem which, in the opinion of some gentlemen 
to whom the 7'imes has kindly opened its columns, will well admit of classical 
translation. The opinion is one of which the only test is that supplied by 
the success of the attempt. The first trial was made in Greek, and bore the 
initials W. G. C. ; initials which, it is hardly necessary to say, vouch for 
Shrewsbury and Cambridge scholarship of the highest order. This transla- 
tion is certainly very good ; the opening hymn, and the beginning of the final 
appeal to “the wise who think, the wise who reign,” are ' a 
But it is to the Latin version which followed it after a few 
which bore only the signature “ W.,” that we wis 


singularly elegant. 
days’ interval, and 




















h particularly to call atten- profess to look further than the gain of some immediate relief. Hospitals, 


tion. There are some grounds for thinking that Latin scholarship in high 
places does not flourish so generally as in the days of our grandfathers, ; It 
is but a few weeks since a member of Parliament, whom it would be unkind 
to mention by name, spoke in the House of Commons of the drama tis persone: 
ofa play. And it must have been some very great person—since it appeared 
at the head of a column—who sent to the Times that elegy on. the death 
of the Prince Consort, of which the second line, an iambic dimeter, ran 
thus :— 


** Et dulce desidérium ! 


It is our painful duty to declare that W.’s Latin translation is of the 
weakest possible order. There are mistakes in it which, to use Lord 
Macaulay's favourite expression, would disgrace fourth-form boy ; and 
there is throughout it an elaborate avoidance of classical spirit which shows 
itself in dashes and capital letters. To begin with the metre, 1t 1sa combination 
of hexameters, iambic dimeters, and iambic trimeters; a mixture which 
assuredly has never been seen in this world before, though Ausonius came 
as near to it as the worst of extant Latin poets could. The translation is 
headed “ Tennyson’s Exhibition Ode. Latine Redditum.” The third line 
of the English speaks of “the invisible universal Lord.” It is thus rendered 
—“occultumque Deum laudate supremum.” A scholar thinks his verses 
good enough to send to the Times, who places a substantive between 
two epithets, one of which closes the line and sentence, and believes 
that “occultus” is the Latin for invisible. Tennyson speaks of science, 
art, and labour, and certainly means them all. W. leaves out the “ horns 
of plenty,” and leaves out “ science!” What objection was there to the use 
of “sapientia?” The three succeeding lines contain no positive mistakes, 
except that “notare” is used in a wrong sense ; but those that follow are a 
perfect storehouse of bad Latin. The Prince’s part in the Exhibition 1s 
described in the line 


«* Tuum olim erat quod Orbis hic complectitur !”’ 


At the Prince’s bidding “ hee que nitent Palatia” have arisen. Then follow 
some lines which must be given at length :— 
** Aleque scenas inter en! amplissimas 
Hic inde formis edocent rarissimis 
Quodcunque textor, aut arator postulet, 
Quodcunque terre dura fundant viscera, 
Chalybemque et aurum, quosque fert fructus solum.” 

In the first place, these lines open with something of the nature of a false 
quantity. That a final short e cannot stand before sc in the next word is a 
very fundamental rule of Latin verse: a Roman would have pronounced the 
second word in the above extract as “ skenas ;” and to an English ear the 
effect of the error can only be represented by supposing Macbeth to 
inquire whether “ this is an dagger” that he sees before him. The lines, 
literally translated, represent that the wings of the palace, among most 
roomy stages, exhibit, in most rare forms, something which we do not 
quite see our way to construe. “ Hic inde” is not Latin ; “ hinc inde” might 
stand, or “ hic illic.” Then, does “ edocent ” mean “ exhibit” or “ explain ?” 
If the former, “ postulet” and “ fundant” are, to say the least, queer ; and 
if there is any reason for using the subjunctive, the same reason would 
surely apply to “ fert,” two lines below, which is indicative, although 
“* videat,” two lines again further on, in precisely the same construction, is 
subjunctive ; an anomaly possibly caused by the fact that the latter verb is 
destitute of the customary nominative case. If “ edocent” means “ explain,” 
quid should have been used instead of “ quodcunque,” and “ fert” is inad- 
missible, since the relative is dependent. We will not dwell on the curious 
expression, “ usui pulcherrima,” or the burlesque of the English poem, which 
declares that the gifts of the earth thus brought together “ testantur ipsa 
sidera, ipsa marmora.” But these two lines which follow are worth quoting :— 


** And mixed, as life is mixed with pain ; | 


‘* Bellique (nam fert vita luctum gaudiis) 
The works of peace with works of war.” { 


Tormenta posita pacis inter machinas.” 
“Fert vita luctum gaudiis” is really beyond criticism ; and so is the ren- 
dering of the hope that all men may “ mix in equal brotherhood” by 


***Omne quod Humanum est’ dum tandem regula cuique.” 


A little further on we have the solecism of “ rui,” to be overthrown—a word 
never used except in the active voice, for the simple reason that the neuter 
signification of the word supplies all purposes of the passive form. 

We have no knowledge, or means of discovering, who “ W.” may be ; 
but whoever he is, we wish him no greater harm than a little more schooling. 
We are sorry that so fine a poem should be spoiled, and the columns of 
the leading journal made ridiculous, by the blunders of a versifier whose 


acquaintance with the laws of metre and grammar is so painfully inadequate 
to his task, 





USQUE AD CM&LUM. 

One of the useful results of an act of munificence, on the scale of Mr. Pea- 
body’s, is that the very magnitude of the sum calls attention to the necessity 
of its systematic application. A hundred and fifty thousand pounds cannot 
be dribbled away without producing some result, either for good or evil, of 


an important kind. For once, we seem to be sufficiently beforehand with 
the evils against which we contend, to attempt something organized, com- 


| plete, and permanently effective. Most charitable schemes are extemporized 


to meet some evil which has become absolutely unhearable, and do not 
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refuges, visiting-societies, justify themselves not by harmonizing with the 


ideal constitution of society, but by alleviating actual forms of evil, which | 
| above. The third floor consists of handsome apartments, with all the accommo- 


society engenders or aggravates, and for which it supplies no efficient 
remedy. People who support such things acknowledge by so doing that the 
State machinery so far falls short of its object, or presses so hardly on parti- 
cular individuals, that hymanity forbids us to let its operations go on 
undisturbed. Theory confessedly breaks down, the emergency is pressing, 
and a great deal of money is accordingly given in the dark. One meets a 
starving beggar, and gives him sixpence, simply because one has not nerve to 


let him starve, and no other way of preventing him from doing so presents | 


itself. In the present instance we are far better off: the object proposed is 
put before us, and a great fund contributed to its attainment. We have time 
to look about us, and means at our command, which justify our attempt- 
ing, and, therefore, compel us to attempt something more than a mere partial 
palliative. Whatever we do must be done on a comprehensive scale, based 
on a far-sighted policy, and fitted both to form part eventually of some 
larger whole, and to lead the way to still further improvements. We need 
no longer patch the wound, afraid of rendering it altogether unmanageable ; 
common sense bids us boldly to probe it, ascertain its origin, define its 
limits, and allows us to aim, with a reasonable hopefulness, at something like 
a radical cure. 

The occasion is precisely one to arouse the attention of a writer who, like 
Mr. Hare, is deeply interested in society, familiar with its mechanism, and 
fertile in expedients for rendering that mechanism more effective and com- 
plete. His intellect presents the combination, so rare in this country, of 
speculative ability, with a taste for administrative detail. He moves in a 
region of theory ; but he is always ready, at a moment’s notice, to descend 
to earth, and to trace a pet scheme through the process of practical realiza- 
tion. Philosophy and practical life lie far apart, and an original thinker 
might not unreasonably leave to other men the task of proving his ideas to 
be attainable ; but Mr. Hare, with parental zeal, escorts his intellectual 
progeny throughout every stage of its career, forecasts every difficulty which 
it will have to surmount, does battle with the foes who will oppose its 
progress, and elaborates the machinery which its development will necessi- 
tate. His scheme of representation, for instance, is scarcely at the present 
day discussed, because the vast majority of his fellow-subjects are entirely 


unable to grasp anything so original in conception, and so remote from their | 
habitual practice ; yet Mr. Hare details its arrangements, adjusts the relation | 
of its several parts, follows out each proposal to its most remote results, and | 


explains the action and re-action of its different branches, with as much 


nicety and minuteness as if the whole were in existence before him. His | 


reflections have the depth and calmness of the philosophical recluse ; his 
schemes for giving those reflections force are those of a sanguine, energetic, 


will have to deliberate. 


The result of his meditations is embodied in the phrase which he has 
adopted as the motto for his pamphlet, but he reaches this only after laying 


down several conditions-precedent, of essential importance to its attainment. | 
of his earnest and suggestive thoughtfulness. Philanthropy has so often 
| been sneered at as the monopoly of sentimentalists and young ladies, that 


Space is the first requisite for improved dwellings, and space is evidently to be 
had only in one direction. Above our houses lies a region, at present unem- 
ployed, but to which the law secures each one of us possession. ‘“ Whose is 
the soil, his it is,” says the legal maxim, “ usque ad celwm,” and Mr. Hare 
desires that the metropolis should utilize so important a right. To do this 
profitably it.is necessary that the different parts of London, now absolutely 
incapable of co-operation, should be organized into a sympathetic whole, 
such as the original constitution of the city contemplated, and should be 
subordinated to a central government, of sufficient vigour and authority to 
deal with vested rights and override individual prejudices. Having estab- 
lished this central government, and armed it with the proper legislative and 
administrative powers, we should be able, Mr. Hare thinks, to confront 
courageously those monster difficulties which stand dragon-like in the pathway 
of all metropolitan improvers. The trustees of charities, by whom so much 
property in the City is held, would have an authoritative sanction for admin- 
istering their funds, not in servile obedience to the wording of the trust, nor 
in a spirit of jealous isolation, but with a large-minded and rational regard 
to the general advantage of the community. Ordinary landholders would no 
longer be averse to having labourers’ tenements on their estates, when they 
ceased to be exposed to the inconveniences and uncertainties which that sort 
of property at present involves. Buildings of the sort required, once freed 
from the fetters which now beset them, would begin to tempt the courage of 
capitalists, and to insure by their prosperity a general imitation. But if 
they are to be prosperous, we must include in the scheme the most 
remunerative kinds of property; and since, in the poorer districts these 
are the various retail shopkeepers, the ground-floor of the houses which 
Mr. Hare proposes to erect should be assigned to them, and the high 
rents which they can afford to pay will bring down the rental of all 
the rest of the building. Standing in some fine open handsomely planted 
boulevard, and furnished with such architectural embellishment as the genius 
o the age can produce, these monster residences would, we might hope, turn 
London into a city of palaces, and afford comfortable and decent house-room 
to four or five times the number of people who are crowded in squalor and 
misery into the same area, Mr. Hare grows prophetically enthusiastic as he 
depicts the house of the future :-— 














“ The ground-floor is in commodious shops, and over them the residences of 
the tradesmen, each a distinct house, having no connection with the buildings 


dation and privacy of separate houses, for the educated portion of the less wealthy 
classes, curates and other members of religion, teachers, artists, clerks in Govern- 
ment offices, in the law, and in commerce; medical and other professional men 
practising in the locality, and persons with from £200 to £300 a year,—rvoms 
which, being on one level, materially economize domestic service.” 


Then follow three other stories, each adapted for a particular class of 
tenants, but all alike enjoying the advantages which such a community of 
interest would render feasible. Each block, for instance, would be furnished 
with a “ lift,” as in the new hotels ; common kitchens, baths, washing and store 
houses, and a hundred other domestic contrivances for economizing labour and 
expenditure naturally suggest themselves, and would obviously be increasingly 
important as the scale on which they were attempted was enlarged. These 
houses Mr. Hare would like to see pass forthwith into the absolute possession 
of the classes for whom they are intended. Every facility for a cheap legal 
conveyance should be afforded ; rooms might be sold, like chambers in the inns 
of court, and a system of registration would prevent the possibility of a com- 
plicated title. The high rents at present demanded for workmen’s lodgings are 
owing in a large degree to the uncertainty, odium, and inconvenience attending 
their collection. All this would be avoided where the workman is also pro- 
prietor, and so his own landlord ; and Mr. Hare’s calculations convince him 
that it would, with the machinery proposed, be brought within the power of 
any mechanic to become, in the course of six or seven years, the owner in fee 
of a dwelling in every way superior to that for which at present he pays so 
dear a price. “ There exists,” he says, “a natural and intense desire of the 
working classes to obtain dwellings of their own ;” and he would have Govern- 
ment assiduously study to gratify so wholesome an ambition, Even were it 
done at a loss, it might seem well to spend a large sum in creating a pro- 
prietary class, which must act as a sort of lever to the rest of society, and to 
hold out, on an imposing scale, an example which could not fail to prove 
infectious. Supposing, for instance, that Mr. Peabody’s £150,000 were 
invested in this manner, and the buildings so raised were sold at a loss of 
£10,000, and the process of building and selling repeated, each time at a 
loss of £10,000, till the whole fund was exhausted, there would nevertheless 
have been a total of more than a million expended in filling the metropolis 
with the best sort of buildings, and raising the general standard of house 
accommodation. In all probability, however, no such loss need be encoun- 
tered, if the Legislature be prompt in affording facilities for the work ; but 
in any case a million’s worth of excellent houses would be a boon to London 


_ mechanics, of which Mr. Peabody might well congratulate himself upon being 
| the first promoter. His gift would thus, to borrow Mr. Hare’s expression, 
untiring man of business. In either capacity he is a valuable counsellor on | 
such a subject as that about which the trustees of Mr. Peabody’s donation | 


“have a principle of vitality, and prove a force which, when once launched, 
is destined never to rest, so long as a single family, brought hither by the 
claims of labour or industry, shall be without a fitting abode.” 

Mr. Hare’s pamphlet abounds in suggestions of subsidiary importance, all 
tending. however, to the same result. Every topic upon which he touches, 
from a Lord Mayor's dinner to a Clerkenwell thoroughfare, bears the impress 


it seems so strange to find a strictly philanthropic treatise, illustrated almost 


on every page by references to such writers as Mr. Mill or Sir Cornewal] 


Lewis. Mr. Hare may be an enthusiast, but his enthusiasm is at any rate 
grounded on speculations as profound as any of which our age has proved 
itself capable. Our limits forbid us to do more than give the outline of the 
central government, to whose hands he would commit the destinies of the 
London of the future. The Lord Mayor and Council would, according to 
this, have authority over the whole area which now falls within the Local 

Management Act. The constituents would consist of proprietors and 

occupiers, and Mr. Hare very naturally suggests that we might take this 

opportunity of making the experiment in representation which he has so 

laboriously advocated, and which, when confined to a particular area, would 

certainly be divested of some of its principal difficulties. The council is to 
consist of 150 members, 75 chosen by proprietors and 75 by oecupiers ; 
and Mr. Hare suggests that “a seat in the Metropolitan Council would be a 
worthy object of ambition for the ablest man, and would probably be a 
preparation for, and an introduction to, political duties of a more national 
character.” Everybody, at any rate, seems to agree that the present 
local self-government of London is completely inadequate to the great 
interests with which it has to deal. City companies, charitable trusts, and 
parish vestries— each acting in its own little area, irrespective of, and often 
in distinct hostility to, the rest, and incapable, even if they wished it, of 
common action—fill the metropolis with discordant schemes, and prevent 
anything being attempted on a scale commensurate to the wants and oppor- 
tunities of the oceasion. All sorts of anomalies have, in course of time, 
grown Up, and no philosophical powers are wasted which are devoted to their 
remedy or removal. Authors of repute are well employed when they give 
the authority of their names and the benefit of their speculations to reforms 
which are certainly just, and which only familiarity prevents us from feeling 
to be imperatively necessary ; and it is scarcely more important to the State 
that such gifts as Mr. Peabody’s should be made, than that there should be 
men like Mr. Hare, ready to point out how they may be best utilized for the 
advantage of every portion of the community. 
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MEN OF MARK —No. L. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD WESTBURY, LORD HIGH 
CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 


Tue occupant of the woolsack for the time being is usually a conspicuous 
example of the prizes offered to the sons of the professional and middle classes 
in England. Lord Eldon’s father was a coal-fitter ; Lord Lyndhurst s, an 
artist ; Lord Brougham’s, an obscure country gentleman ; Lord C ottenham's, 
a Master in Chancery ; Lord St. Leonards’, a tradesman in W estminster ; 
Lord Cranworth’s and Lord Campbell’s, country clergymen. The father of 
Richard Bethell, Lord Westbury, was a physician, residing in Bristol. 
Dr. Bethell was descended from an ancient Welsh family of the name of 
Ap Ithel. He was skilful in his profession, anda man of education and 
unusual mental attainments. To the care and ability with which Dr. Bethell 
devoted himself to his son’s education from his earliest years, his brilliant 
university career and his success in after life may be largely attributed. 

Richard Bethell, the future Lord High Chancellor, was born ‘at the 
town of Bradford, in Wiltshire, on the 30th of June, 1800, He was brought 
up in Bristol and was sent to a grammar-school in that city. The school 
was, from some cause, shut up before he was thirteen, and he remained at 
home for a short time, pursuing his studies under the care of his father. 
The lad’s progress in classical studies was astonishing, and, his abilities being 
seconded by a rare perseverance, Dr. Bethell determined to send his son to 
the University of Oxford, at an age when other boys are only beginning to 
prepare themselves for a university career. 

Jeremy Bentham, another instance of intellectual precocity, was admitted 
a member of Queen’s College, Oxford, at thirteen, but his admission at so 
early an age belongs more to the practice of former times than that of later 
years. Richard Bethell presented himself for admission at Wadham College 
in the month of October, 1814, when he had just turned fourteen. The 
authorities were astonished at the extreme youth of the new candidate for 
university distinction, and were tempted to believe that he had mistaken 
the college for a grammar school. After some demur the future Lord Chan- 
cellor was permitted to matriculate, and began his term of residence. In 
June, 1815, there was a competitive examination fora scholarship at Wadham 
College. There were many candidates, and the contest was severe, yet young 
Bethell distanced all his rivals, and was elected a scholar of his college on 
the day he attained his fifteenth birthday. This instance of early proficiency, 
it is said, can only be paralleled by the college career of the Bishop of 
Exeter. Wadham was by this time proud of its youthful under-graduate, 
and added to the scholarship an exhibition for proficiency in Greek, which 
enabled him to maintain himself at college with very little assistance from 
home. 

In April, 1818, when he had not yet reached his eighteenth year, young 
Bethell was examined for his degree. The fellows and tutors of Wadham 
awaited the result with an interest not wholly devoid of anxiety. Mr. 
Bethell came out of the examination first-class in classics and second-class 
in mathematics, and the university rang with his fame. The young bachelor 
of arts continued to reside in the university, and maintained himself as a 
private tutor. In 1822 he obtained a fellowship in his college, and, having 
previously entered himself at the Middle Temple, he was, in 1823, called to the 
bar. He now came to London, and applied his great abilities and indomit- 
able perseverance to the study of the law. He selected the Chancery bar, 
and was not long in obtaining a share of business. Mr. Bethell is to be 
added to the list of successful lawyers who have contracted early marriages. 
In 1825 he led to the altar Ellinor-Mary, daughter of Robert Abraham, Esq., 
by whom he has a family of three sons and four daughters. 

Mr. Bethell owed his early distinction at the bar to the impression produced 
by hiscollege career. Dr. Gilbert, the present Bishop of Chichester, then Principal 
of Brasenose College, had been one of the public examiners when Mr. Bethell 
was examined for his degree. A suit in Chancery was instituted against the 
college by a wealthy and influential nobleman in the east of England. An 
unfavourable decision would have seriously affected the interests of the 
society over which Dr, Gilbert presided, and, mindful of the ability displayed 
by Mr. Bethell at his examination for honours, he appointed the young 
Chancery barrister counsel for his college. It is said that an eminent counsel 
advised the college to agree to a compromise, and that the principal and 
fellows were only encouraged to resist the action by the earnest representa- 
tions of Mr. Bethell, then a young man and untried lawyer. The college 
persevered, and Mr. Bethell’s self-reliance was rewarded by success. Briefs 
rapidly flowed in, and Mr. Bethell’s practice continued to increase until 
early in 1840, when Lord Cottenham, then Lord Chancellor, gave him a silk 
gown. 

The elevation of Mr. Wigram and Mr. Knight Bruce to the judicial 
bench, and the death of Mr. Jacob, left Mr. Bethell the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. Mr. Bethell was so gene- 
rally and so justly supposed to have established a powerful influence over 
the mind, and indeed over the legal decisions, of the late Sir Lancelot Shad- 
well, that “ stuff” revenged itself upon “ silk” by inventing a pun which had 
great acceptance and popularity in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. “ Why is 
Shadwell like King Jeroboam?” When you “gave it up,” your tormentor 
replied, “ Because he has set up an idol in Bethel !” 

Mr. Bethell continued to practise with great success in the Equity Courts 
under Lord Chancellors Cottenham, Truro, and Cranworth. As his forensic 
labours were soon to merge, in the order of events, in the higher triumphs of 
the law officer of the Crown and the legal reformer, we may dispose of his 
career as an advocate, by remarking that for twenty years he was engaged in 
almost every Chancery suit of importance. Among the more interesting 
cases conducted by him may be mentioned the Bridgewater Will Case (in 
which Lord Brownlow and the Cust family were so deeply concerned), and 
the Montrose and Shrewsbury peerage cases. In the former pecuniary 
interests were involved to the enormous extent of two millions sterling, and 

the case was ultimately adjudged by the House of Lords. In the Shrewsbury 
case he appeared as Attorney-General ex virtute officii, as assessor on behalf 
of the Crown ; afterwards, when out of office, he appeared ; 

. ‘ ’ » he appeared as counsel for the 
infant son of the Duke of Norfolk, who was made a party to the suit 

Mr. Bethell was by no means in a hurry to enter the House of Commons. 
Mr. (now Sir William) Hayter, was, however, fully aw 














persuaded him to contest the borough of Aylesbury in April, 1851, against 
Mr. W. B. Ferrand. Mr. Bethell presented himself to the electors as a 
Liberal, favourable to the ballot, and the abolition of church-rates. He was 
returned, and continued to represent Aylesbury until May, 1859, when a 
difference arising as to the terms of a compromise with the Conservative party, 
he honourably withdrew from the contest. He was, however, immediately 
invited to succeed Mr. Thornely as M.P. for Wolverhampton, and represented 
that very Liberal borough to the entire satisfaction of his constituents, until 
he was called to a seat in the Upper House. 

Mr. Bethell had scarcely taken his seat for Aylesbury, when he was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In December, 1852, 
he took office as Solicitor-General in the Coalition Government formed by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, when he received the customary honour of knighthood. 
The Russian war left the Government little leisure or inclination for law 
reform. In assisting to carry the Chancellor of the Exchequer's Succession 
Duty Bill, Six R. Bethell’s services were however invaluable. Mr. Gladstone 
displayed wonderful resources in defending the various clauses relative to suc- 
cession duty on real estate, yet many of the points involved were so much of a 
professional kind, that no one but a great equity lawyer could have explained 
them to the satisfaction of the House, and the discomfiture of his legal 
adversaries. Sir R. Bethell also greatly assisted in carrying the Oxford 
University Reform Bill, and the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

During the year 1855, rumours were current in legal and parliamentary 
circles that the best understanding did not exist between Lord Chancellor 
Cranworth and her Majesty’s Solicitor-General. The latter had abundant 
opportunity, when pleading at the bar of the House of Lords, of observing 
the manner in which the appellate jurisdiction was exercised, and he could 
neither say that it was satisfactory, nor asa legislator could he conscientiously 
observe silence upon a matter connected with the administration of justice. 
It was also understood that the Great Seal and one at least of the law 
officers of the Crown could not agree in regard to measures of law reform, 
which were urged by the latter and opposed by the Lord Chancellor. Lord 
Lyndhurst, indeed, did not scruple to say in his place in the House of Lords, 
that the want of cordial co-operation between the Lord Chancellor and the 
Solicitor-General had been the cause that nothing in the way of law reform 
had been accomplished during the session. One morning in August these 
differences came to a head. After the Lord Chancellor had delivered judg- 
ment in an appeal case, and before their lordships had assumed their legisla- 
tive capacity, Lord St. Leonards, addressing himself as much to counsel at 
the bar as to the two or three lay peers present, complained of certain remarks 
recently made by Sir R. Bethell in the House of Commons impugning the 
mode in which appeals were conducted in the House of Peers, which 
he had said could hardly be paralleled in any of the inferior tribunals. 
The Solicitor-General had complained that only two law lords (the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord St. Leonards) were present, that one of 
these peers went out of the House and returned without attending to the 
arguments of counsel, and considered himself privileged to listen or not, 
as if he were present at adebate. Lord St. Leonards warmly denied the 
accuracy of these statements, declared that he gave the most conscientious 
attention to everything that was said by counsel, and added that if he left 
the House for a few minutes he took care to consult an accurate report of 
what had been said during his absence. Lord Campbell, who followed Lord 
St. Leonards, spoke very strongly against the Solicitor-General for endea- 
vouring to shake public confidence in the administration of justice in that 
House. He said he considered the hon. and learned gentleman had made an 
attack upon the Lord Chancellor. The Lord Chief Justice said it seemed as 
if Sir R. Bethell was of opinion that justice would never be properly ad- 
ministered in the House of Lords until he (the Solicitor-General) sat upon 
the woolsack. The Lord Chancellor then rose and said that his hon. and 
learned friend, the Solicitor-General, had a right, if he chose, to impugn the 
system of hearing appeals in the House of Lords; but that he had madea 
most unfounded attack upon himself and Lord St. Leonards. The noble 
and learned lord upon the woolsack then defended, at some length and with 
much warmth, the course taken by Lord St. Leonards and himself. When 
only two law lords sat in appeal cases, and they differed in opinion, the judg- 
ment of the Court below was affirmed. The Lord Chancellor candidly admitted 
that this could not be very satisfactory to the suitor, who might fairly sup- 
pose that if another law lord had been present the judgment of the Court 
below would have been reversed. Unfortunately for the leader of the 
Chancery Bar, Parliament was adjourned the very next day, so that Sir R. 
Bethell could not reply to the noble and learned triumvirate. 

The necessity for strengthening the appellate jurisdiction in the Upper 
House led the Lord Chancellor to propose to confer a life peerage upon Mr. 
Baron Parke, now Lord Wensleydale. The hereditary peerage, however, 
regarded with jealousy and alarm the admission of life peers among their 
body, and, led by Lord Lyndhurst, they passed a formal resolution, con- 
demning the precedent. Lord Derby, wishing to deprive the Government of 
every vestige of excuse for creating life peers, brought the judicature of 
the House before their lordships, and proposed to refer the matter to a 
select committee. It was understood that the counsel who practised at the 
bar of their lordships’ House were to be examined, and Lord St. Leonards 
manifested great satisfaction at the prospect of examining the Solicitor- 
General in the committee, as to the grounds of his dissatisfaction with the 
present constitution and working of the appellate jurisdiction of the Upper 
House. The select committee met, and the Solicitor-General gave his 
evidence with great candour and manliness, but with a frankness so fatal to 
the amour propre of Lord St. Leonards, that the noble and learned lord 
abstained from any public attendance on appeal cases. Lord Brougham was 
at this time absent from illness and family bereavement, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s age and infirmities seldom allowed him to take part in appeals. It 











therefore not unfrequently happened, during the session of 1856, that Lord 
Chancellor Cranworth, sitting alone, was asked to reverse the decisions of 


judges whose learning and professional authority were scarcely inferior to his 


own. The Solicitor-General, therefore, appeared to the House of Commons 


to be amply justified when he declared, in the discussion on the Appellat 
Jurisdiction Bill, which appointed two deputy-speakers in the 7 aE 
Ds. Lords, at salaries of £5,000 each, that the present state of appellate juris- 
are of the weight which | diction was unsatisfactory. 





the undisputed leader of the Chancery bar would bring to the Ministry, and 
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While Solicitor-General Bethell was thus engaged in an altercation with 
the law lords, he became the object of an attack from his late colleague, 
Mr. Gladstone, who charged him with want of earnestness in pressing the 
reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts. The want of cordiality between the Lord 
Chancellor and the Solicitor-General may have had something to do with the 
delay in reforming these Courts, but what was more obvious was that Mr. 
Gladstone belonged tothe party which sympathized with the Lord Chancellor. 
The Solicitor-General, who was never yet at a loss for a Roland for any man’s 
Oliver, alleged in his excuse the time wasted in “ unprofitable talk” by the 
House of Commons. The charge was perfectly true, and some thought that 
Mr. Gladstone, then in opposition, was one of the principal offenders. Sir 
R. Bethell’s plain-speaking, therefore, gave great umbrage, and was in par- 
ticular warmly resented by Mr. Gladstone. The public, on the other hand, 
were just then complaining that Parliament had done nothing during the 
session just then approaching a close, and being disgusted with some flagrant 
examples of geraling, they declared that the Solicitor-General had hit the 
right nail on the head. 

When Parliament met in the session of 1857, Sir R. Bethell was Attorney- 
General, having succeeded Sir A. Cockburn (promoted to the Chief Justice- 
ship of the Common Pleas). Two important measures of law reform were 
added to the statute-book this year,—the Probate and Administration Bill, 
in the objects of which he had for many years taken a warm interest, and 
the Divorce Bill. It was the duty of the Attorney-General to move the 
second readings of both measures, and to take the principal share in carrying 
them through the House of Commons. The Divorce Bill was obstinately 
contested, on ecclesiastical grounds, by the High Church party, who found a 
most able champion in Mr. Gladstone. There have been few finer parliament- 
ary encounters than those between the right hon. gentleman and the Attorney- 
general on the Divorce Bill. Each exerted his utmost ingenuity and ability 
in assault and defence. Mr. Gladstone boldly met his hon. and learned 
opponent in his own domain, and disputed the arguments of the Attorney- 
General that marriage was dissoluble by the law of England. The Attorney- 
General, on the other hand, carried the war into Mr. Gladstone’s especial 
province of theology, and entered upon a critical inquiry into the Scriptural 
authority bearing on the question of the dissolubility or indissolubility of 
marriage. The writings of Origen, the weight due to the historical testimony 
of the early ages of the Church, the authority of the Reformatio Legum, and 
the social questions involved, were by turns appealed to and discussed by 
these accomplished, subtle, and eloquent disputants. With whom the rhetori- 
cal superiority rested it might be invidious to determine. It is sufficient to 
know that the House of Commons gave a majority of 111 to Sir R. Bethell 
on the second reading, that the Divorce Court was established, and that, after 
four or five years’ experience of its operation, any proposal to restore the 
old law and practice of actions for criminal conversation and the dissolution 
of marriage by Act of Parliament, would be made with about the same 
chance of success as a proposition to restore the Heptarchy. 

When the new Court of Probate and Trial of Matrimonial Causes was 
about to be formed, the judgeship was offered to Sir Richard Bethell 
by Lord Palmerston, in acknowledgment of his distinguished ability in 
carrying the important measures of law reform upon which the Court was 
founded. The patronage attached to the judgeship was at that time estimated 
at £40,000, and it cannot be doubted that the appointment would have been 
exceedingly popular. Sir Richard, however, declined the offer of the Premier. 
A higher dignity awaited him, and, if he had not had another legitimate 
object of ambition in view, he felt that he could not accept a seat on the 
judicial bench as a reward for carrying bills through Parliament which he had 
urged on public grounds and from disinterested motives. 

The Attorney-General also carried during this session of 1857 another most 
useful measure. The Fraudulent Trustees Bill remedied a defect much felt in 
our criminal jurisdiction. A trustee could not commit a theft because he 
was the legal holder of the property in trust; thus a trustee who robbed 
widows and orphans was not a criminal, but a debtor. The bill also dealt 
with breaches of trust on the part of managers and directors of public com- 
panies. The British Bank scandal had just then occurred, and the Attorney- 
General declared that he would, without one moment’s delay, try whether 
the law, as it stood, was not strong enough to meet that case. The directors 
were in consequence put upon their trial, and convicted. In another case, 
which happened subsequently (the Wakefield election case), where the 
criminals were more powerfully protected, the Attorney-General put the law 
in force with the same dignity and high-handed impartiality, leaving on 
record an example of firmness in punishing evil-doers which every future 
law-officer of the Crown may do well to imitate. 

It would not be strictly accurate to assert that Lord Palmerston’s first 
Administration was thrown out upon a measure framed and recommended by 
its Attorney-General. The head and front of Lord Palmerston’s offending was 
his neglect to answer Count Walewski’s despatch, of which Sir R. Bethell told 
the House he had not even heard when he recommended the measure to the 
Government. He said he had proposed it for English interests, and for the 
benefit of English institutions. He claimed for it that it was framed in the 
spirit of our common law, that it was not the offspring of foreign dictation, 
and that it was a necessary measure, which made no change in the right of 
asylum. By the existing law foreigners were able to do in this country what 
British subjects could not do, and this bill placed them both on the same 
footing. The Conservatives at first made no opposition. to the bill, but the 
tide of public feeling having turned in consequence of the vapouring tone of 
the addresses ot the Emperor from the French regiments, the bill was thrown 
out upon Mr. Milner Gibson’s dexterous amendment, and the Government 
resigned office. 

The Attorney-General’s statement of the law of England in cases of con- 
spiracy involved him in a keen personal encounter with the law lords. On 
the day on which the resignation of the Ministry was announced, Lord 
Lyndhurst asked the Lord Chief Justice of England whether his attention 
had been drawn to the Attorney-General’s speech. Lord Campbell replied 
that the statement in question had astonished and distressed him. He had 
read the following in the public journals as the report of the Attorney- 
General’s speech :— 

“ The state of the law I believe to be this—that foreigners are able to do in this 


country that which your own subjects are unable to do; and that which would bea 
crime in natural-born British subjects is a matter of impunity in foreigners.” 












































































































He denied that this was the law of England, and declared that aliens, while 
in England, were subject to the same law for conspiracy and every other 
offence that binds English subjects. The Lord Chancellor and Lord Brougham 
chimed in, and declared that the Attorney-General must have been mis- 
represented (which did not happen to be the case), and that it was impossible 
for the Attorney-General to have so expressed himself. Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord St. Leonards, and Lord Wensleydale followed, and expressed their full 
concurrence in what had been stated by Lord Campbell and the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The odds were tremendous—one law-officer of the Crown against a 
Lord Chancellor, three ex-Chancellors, one Lord Chief Justice, and one ex- 
Baron of the Exchequer ! 

Sir R. Bethell did not hesitate to engage these noble and learned oppo- 
nents, and on the very earliest opportunity rose in his place to reply to their 
animadversions upon his law. In a sonorous moral tone, he enlarged on the 
inconvenience that would arise, if, in any nation possessing two deliberative 
assemblies, the members did not observe the rules of decency and regularity 
—reciprocally abstaining from personal and offensive criticism. The honour- 
able and learned gentleman then intimated, with the necessary parliamentary 
circumlocution, that certain of the law lords “in another place” had re- 
peatedly been guilty of a practice which might have been pardoned in younger 
members, but not in grave, reverend, and aged men, who ought to be ex- 
amples of order, regularity, and decency. The House could no longer restrain 
its laughter at the inimitable delivery and sustained gravity of the honour- 
able and learned gentleman. They recognized the weight of the thong and 
the provocations of the flagellant, and they listened with intense interest, as 
he went on to say that the practice had been repeatedly pursued, frequently 
remonstrated against in private, forborne to be noticed in public ; and, for 
his own part, he avowed that he felt a great deal of pity for the irritable feel- 
ing that prompted those observations. He mentioned three cases in which the 
Lord Chief Justice had reflected upon him as Solicitor-General or Attorney- 
General—in the previous August in discussing the Trustees Relief Bill ; 
subsequently, in the debate on the Supreme Court of Appeal, when he was 
represented as attacking the judicial jurisdiction of the Peers ; and lastly, in 
his recent statement of the English law of aliens. He then repeated his 
statement with the corroborative opinion of the lawyers he had consulted. 
Lord Campbell said a few words in reply in the Lords’ a day or two after- 
wards, and there the matter ended. 

The year 1859 was not distinguished by measures of law reform. Sir 
Hugh Cairns was then Solicitor-General, and brought in a bill for sim- 
plifying the transfer of land. Sir R. Bethell heartily praised Sir Hugh’s 
admirable and lucid speech, but warned him of the opposition and the diffi- 
culties he would have to encounter. A change of Ministry soon afterwards 
took place, and the matter was left over for future legislation. 

When Lord Palmerston formed his second Administration, much surprise 
was expressed that the Great Seal was given, not to the great equity lawyer 
who had so faithfully served the Government, and gained so much distince- 
tion as a law reformer, but to Lord Campbell, who was verging upon his 
eightieth year, who had been all his life a Nisi Prius lawyer, and who could 
scarcely hope to win any new fame as Lord Chancellor. It seems that Lord 
J. Russell claimed to be consulted, and that he and Mr. Gladstone demurred to 
the Great Seal being delivered to Sir R. Bethell. It was also fair to 
remember that Sir J. Campbell, when Attorney-General, had rendered many 
signal services to the Whig Government, and that when he had himself 
desired to exchange the turmoil of the courts for the dignity of the woolsack, 
he was told he could not be spared, and had cheerfully toiled on at his pro- 
fession for the benefit of his party. It seemed ungenerous to grudge the old 
Lord Chief Justice a distinction he could not long live to enjoy. Sir R. Bethell, 
with equal good sense and good feeling, acquiesced in the nomination of Lord 
Campbell, and, as soon as he was again installed in the office of Attorney- 
General, sat down to prepare a comprehensive scheme for the consolidation 
and umendment of the law of Bankruptcy and Insolvency. This bill was,, 
in 1860, brought into the House of Commons, where it was received with 
great favour. It had, however, little chance of being discussed in the same 
session with Mr. Gladstone’s French treaty and commercial reforms, his. 
Paper Duty abolition, and the Reform Bill of Lord J. Russell. The Bank- 
ruptcy Bill was therefore postponed, to the disappointment of the commercial 
classes, until another session. 

In February, 1861, Sir R. Bethell again moved for leave to bring in @ 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency Law Amendment Bill, expressing a hope that he 
had succeeded in so framing the measure as to entitle it to greater favour 
than his former bill had experienced. The Attorney-General developed the 
principles of his new bill with his usual ability. The House was not full, 
the lawyers and a few merchants constituting the bulk of his audience. Lord 
Palmerston, always punctual in his attendance, was deeply attentive as his 
first law officer explained the clauses of the great Ministerial measure of the 
session. Sir R. Bethell’s perfect mastery of the subject was apparent and 
indisputable ; and when, in answer to some objections to the second reading, 
he spoke modestly, yet not without emotion, of the weeks and months he had 
devoted to the careful and anxious consideration of the amendment of the 
law of bankruptcy, a sympathizing and appreciative cheer arose from all sides 
of the House, and one lawyer after another bore honourable testimony to the 
great zeal and unwearied industry with which the honourable and learned 
gentleman had laboured for the improvement of the bankruptcy code. 

Sir R. Bethell’s friends congratulated themselves on a great improvement 
in his manner of discussing the bill of 1861 as compared with that of 1860. 
On the first bill he had been charged with acting with ae and temper, and 
his readiness to throw up the bill on the compensation clauses had been quoted 
as a proof of want of earnestness and impatience of opposition ill-befitting 
a law reformer. In 1861, nobly amending any errors in the past, he evidently 
came to the discussion of the bill with the resolution that nothing should 
disconcert or annoy him. And well he kept his resolve, and singular were 
the patience and temper he manifested during the long and minute examina- 
tion which the clauses of the bill received in committee. His mastery of 
the subject was consummate. During the recess he went over the bill once 
more, clause by clause, in what used to be called the “all-possible-objection- 
anticipating” spirit in which Jeremy Bentham sat down to write. When the 
measure, accordingly, was discussed in Committee it seemed to be written in 
his brain, and he rarely had to take up the bill to refer to it or to refresh his 
memory in replying to objections or criticisms, although the measure con- 
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sisted of two hundred and sixty clauses! Not seldom he enjoyed a rare 
satisfaction, Sometimes lawyers and merchants really appeared to be making 
a “point ” against some clause or other of the bill—some provision for com- 
pensation, or some retention of worn-out and superannuated officers, or some 
injurious method of paying them. Then did Lord Palmerston’s Attorney- 
General rise, and with mincing phrase and an invincible sweetness reply to the 
objector that he quite concurred with him, but that “so did not the House 
of Commons.” His bill of last year provided, he assured them, for all such 
things, but those clauses were not acceptable to the House, and they had been, 
with all humility, altered by him accordingly. It was impossible to help 
believing in a legislator who believed thus superbly in himself, or, on the 
other hand, to fail to admire his condescending readiness to give the Legisla- 
ture a worse and imperfect measure if they preferred it. 

The Bankruptcy Bill reached the Lords, who showed such wolfish and 
eviscerating intentions in select committee on the bill, that the accumulated 
labour and anxiety thus thrown on the Lord Chancellor were, it 1s thought 
by some, too much for the old man, and hastened his end. On Lord Camp- 
bell’s death, Sir R. Bethell succeeded him as Lord Chancellor, and was called 
to the Upper House, in June 1861, by the title of Lord Westbury, of West- 
bury, in Wiltshire. 

It is unnecessary to detail the prolonged discussions which took place on 
the appointment of a Chief Judge in the Bankruptcy Court. But much 
curiosity was excited to hear the new Lord Chancellor thank his old friends, 
the law lords, for the pains they had taken to amend his bill. It was soon 
apparent that the House of Lords had taken in hand the “amendment” of 
the Lord Chancellor as well as of his Bankruptcy Bill. The two reformatory 
processes went on pari passu, and this at least was found by the by-standers 
to be very amusing, if not edifying. All former Whig Chancellors, except 

rhaps Lord Brougham, had been eminently courteous and conciliatory. 

hey had sought in the woolsack a soft cushion for advancing years, and 
had declined all gladiatorial display. People who knew Lord Westbury, 
however, prophesied that he would show a courage and pugnacity which no 
Lord Chancellor since Lord Lyndhurst held the Great Seal had manifested. 
The first five minutes of the Lord Chancellor's speech on his mutilated 
Bankruptcy Bill confirmed this prophecy. But no more of that. 

In spite of his mincing elocution and affected manner, Lord Westbury has 
great merits as a speaker—ease, self-possession, clearness of thought, precision 
of language, conciseness (that rarest of qualities in a lawyer), a logical faculty, 
and a mind capable of the broadest views and the subtlest distinctions. It is 
a thousand pities that these oratorical excellencies should be accompanied by 
an elongation of the vowels and a draw] such as is rarely heard except from 
the mouth of some stage exquisite. An utterance must be very bad that pre- 
disposes an audience to ridicule the orator’s manner, and nothing but talent 
of the highest kind could enable a lawyer to work his way to parliamentary 
and forensic eminence of the very highest kind under this disadvantage. 
Often, too, although his printed speeches abound in passages of such humility 
and respect that the distant reader, who fails to observe the razor-like edge of 
his sarcasm, wonders why every one attacks Lord Westbury, to his opponents, 
on the contrary, his spoken words breathe nothing but superciliousness, 
affectation, and conceit. These are faults which may yet be overcome. 

Lord Westbury’s newest legislative achievement, the Land Transfer Bill, 
is simply permissive, but will effect a great desideratwm in the simplification 
of title and the economy of transfer. The Lord Chancellor trusts that his 
bill will enable the transfer of an estate to be made as simple a matter as 
the transfer of stock in the Bank of England, and with as little expenditure 
of time and money. Should these anticipations be realized he will have 
conferred a boon upon the country gentlemen and proprietors of real estate 
in England, the value and importance of which it is impossible to exaggerate. 

An English barrister of eminence, and an ex-M.P., said of him when 
Attorney-General, & propos of the Divorce Court:—“Sir R. Bethell will 
rank with the D’Aguesseaus and Lamoignons. He combines a thorough 
knowledge of English law with an ardent desire for its amelioration. 
Unrivalled for concise and lucid eloquence, which, whether employed in 
unfolding principles with philosophical accuracy, or in making statements 
of apparent clearness, or in exposing sophistry with logic unsparing and 
uresistible, commands the attention of every cultivated audience, he is 
not less remarkable for luminous and comprehensive views than for deep 
and various learning. What was said (in the days when England had great 
writers and great men) of Lord Bacon by a great contemporary, is true of 
him :—‘ He was full of gravity in his speaking. No man ever spake more 
neatly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness and less idleness in what he 
uttered.’” We trust that Lord Westbury’s future success as a judge and as 
. rowel apne may fulfil the promise of his brilliant parliamentary and 
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REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN GRONOW.* 


Ir the state of the literature market is governed by the laws of political 
economy, and the abundant supply of books of a particular class warrants 
us In assuming the existence of a general demand for them, an insatiable 
curiosity respecting the everyday life and habits of their grandfathers and 
Per pang would seem to be characteristic of the present generation. 

ull indeed must be the man or woman who can gaze without interest at the 
scene within, when some friendly hand raises the veil of privacy and suffers us to 
see the giants that have left “ their footprints on the sands of time,” as they 
lived and moved in their domestic hours. Every reader probably of Lord 
Stanhope’s “Life of Pitt” welcomed the few brief glimpses of the states- 
man’s private life ; and no passage of his eventful career stirs a deeper feeling 
than those sad hours when the shadows of death encompassed his dauntless 
spirit, and anguish wrung from him the memorable words that were the last 
to pass his eloquent lips. And thus it was natural that Mrs Trench’s 
somewhat spiteful revelations about Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton should 
be the most interesting part of her gossipping notes ; for who is indifferent 
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at hearing how the unequalled sailor made love to the woman with whose 
name his own will be associated as long as the English language endures ? 
But the desire of the present generation for a familiarity with the inner life 
of their ancestors is not of that narrow and exclusive kind which cares 0 
for the few among them who were heroes, Their filial sympathies are br 
and the circle of their amiable curiosity takes in all the stall of dandies, 
duellists, gamblers, and toadies, to whom “ Reminiscences" alone bring a 
short reprieve from the long night of oblivion, How these estimable pro. 
genitors of ours dressed, drank, swore, fought, gambled, and beggared their 
unhappy descendants, is an oft-told tale ; but we cannot do better than listen 
to it all over again, when Captain Gronow gives us an opportunity by pub- 
lishing his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” which make a very readable little book without 
any pretensions to originality or style. = 

With much shame we confess that the name of “ Captain Gronow, formerly 
of the Grenadier Guards, and M.P. for Stafford,” was altogether unknown to 
us till we saw it on the title-page of his book ; and from the autobiographical 
passages of his “ Reminiscences” has been gleaned all the knowledge of him 
that we now possess. That we might form some idea of him, we presume, as 
he looked in his best days, Captain Gronow has been considerate enough to 
insert a sketch of a group, in which he forms the central figure, supported on 
one side by Lord Londonderry and “ Kangaroo Cook,” and on the other side 
by Lord Allen and Count D’Orsay. From his companions in the sketch, as 
well as from his own appearance,—which is that of a Frenchified-looking 
man, very tightly strapped down, wearing a strange little hat resting on the 
bridge of his nose, and a coat of the nicest fit mounted with a boa-constrictor- 
like collar,—penetration short of Professor Owen’s might pronounce Cap- 
tain Gronow to be a remnant of the “ Dandies,” a species which, with the 
bustards, has disappeared from these islands. Captain Gronow has been 
equally careful to rescue us from the very pitiable ignorance in which we 
have hitherto lived of the fact that he excelled all his contemporaries in the 
high and delicate art of pistol-shooting ; but as no pen can describe with 
power equal to his own the achievements on which rest his claims to immortal 
fame, we will here insert his own account of them :— 


“ My quick shooting surprised the habitués at Lapage’s, where we fired at a 
spot chalked on the figure of a Cossack painted on a board, end by word of com- 
mand, ‘one-two-three,’ F (a terrible duellist), upon my firing and hitting 
the mark forty times in succession, at the distance of twenty paces, shrieked out 
‘Tonnerre de Dieu, c’est magnifique!’ We were ever afterwards on good terms, 
and supped frequently together at the Salon (des Etrangers in Paris). At 
Manton’s, on one occasion, I hit the wafer nineteen times out of twenty. When 
my battalion was on duty at the Tower in 1519, it happened to be very cold, and 
much snow covered the parade and trees. For our amusement it was proposed 
to shoot at the sparrows in the trees from Lady Jane Grey’s room, and it fell to 
my lot to bag eleven without missing one: this, I may say, without flattering 
myself, was considered the best pistol-shooting ever heard of.” 





Still the objection may occur to a captious mind, that even if you have 
been a dandy and the best pistol-shot of your time, that is no reason why 
you should write a book; it is only fair, therefore, to hear from Captain 
Gronow himself how it came to pass that a man who got his commission in 
1812 has now rushed into print in the year 1862. He says :— 


“Tt has been my lot to have lived through the greater part of one of the most 
eventful centuries of England’s history, and I have been thrown amongst most 
of the remarkable men of my day; whether soldiers, statesmen, men of letters, 
theatrical people, or those whose birth and fortune—rather, perhaps, than their 
virtues or talents—have caused them to be conspicuous in society at home or 
abroad. Nature having endowed me with a strong memory, I can recall with all 
their original vividness, scenes that took place fifty years ago, and distinctly 
recollect the face, walk, and voice, as well as the dress and general manner of 
every one whom I have known. I have frequently repeated to my friends what 
I have seen and heard since the year that I joined the Guards, and have been 
urged to commit to paper my anecdotes and reminiscences.” 


Captain Gronow having joined the Grenadier Guards in the beginning of 
the year 1813, and having received at the hands of the drill-sergeant a 
military education, the memory of which now fills him with astonishment, 
was soon ordered out with a detachment of men to join the army under Lord 
Wellington in Spain. In the winter of 1813 the head-quarters of the Guards 
were at St. Jean de Luz, where, as every Englishman will be glad to learn 
from Captain Gronow, Divine service was regularly performed on Sundays, 
and Lord Wellington always appeared to listen to it with great attention. 
But the things of this world were not wholly neglected. Balls were 
attempted, two packs of hounds were kept, and Colonel Lascelles of the 
Grenadier Guards, the best man across country, grew so fat that he was ever 
after known as “ Bacchus Lascelles”—which probably came of dining too 
often with his brother-officer, the Hon. W. Dawson, an “ amiable Amphi- 
tryon,” who went campaigning with an army of cooks and servants of all 
nations, and sat down every day to a most récherché dinner, till he had eaten 
through a younger brother’s fortune, and was obliged to retire from the 
Guards, to the great sorrow of the friends whom his table had fattened. This 
easy life in winter quarters was interrupted by a vigorous attack from the 
French under Soult, which led to the hard-fought battle of the Nivelle. on 
the 13th of December, 1813; and after this action Lord Wellington 
resolved to cross the Adour, and advance his whole line on to French ground. 
Having been engaged in the disastrous attempt upon Bayonne, in which Sir 
John Hope and his staff were taken prisoners, the Guards entered Bordeaux 
and were received with open arms by the Royalists, who made a strong party 
there. They drank of the best Laffitte and Larose, but they were true 
to the old loves, and sighed for the full-bodied wines they had left behind 
them ; and “in the Guards,” says Captain Gronow, “Bordeaux was more 
affectionately remembered in connection with its women than its wine.” Chief 
among the favourites of fortune was the captain himself. Evidently, to use 
his own phrase, “ he fell on his legs,” for he was received into the family of 
a rich wine merchant with two lovely daughters, 

In 1814 Captain Gronow returned with his battalion to London, and was 
quartered in the Portman-street Barracks. Here’ he first approached the 
Olympus of fashion, on which he makes the following remarks :— 


_“ Good society, at the period to which I refer, was, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, wonderfully ‘select.’ At the present time one can hardly conceive the 
importance which was attached to getting admission to Almack’s, the seventh 
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eaven of the fashionable world. Of the 300 officers of the Foot Guards, not 
ore than half-a-dozen were honoured with vouchers of admission to this 
xclusive temple of the beaw monde, the gates of which were guarded by lady 
atronesses, whose smiles or frowns consigned men and women to happiness or 
@espair. . . . The most popular among these grandes dames was unquestionably 
ady Cowper, now Lady Palmerston. Lady Jersey’s bearing, on the contrary, 
as that of a theatrical tragedy queen; and whilst attempting the sublime, she 
_ Bequently made herself simply ridiculous, being inconceivably rude, and in her 

Manner often ill-bred. Lady Sefton was kind and amiable; Madame de Lieven 
haughty and exclusive; Princess Esterhazy was a bon enfant ; Lady Castlereagh 

@nd Mrs. Burrell de trés grandes dames.” 


Into this serene circle Lady Jersey introduced the quadrille from Paris ; 
nd if any lady is curious to know how the leaders of fashion bore themselves 
yhen first they danced a quadrille, let her turn to the frontispiece of Captain 
~Gronow’s “ Reminiscences,” where she will see Clanronald Macdonald capering, 
and kissing as he capers the hand of Lady Worcester, while the attentions 
~ eing paid to his wife light up with a transient gleam of astonishment the 
Mnane features of the Marquis of Worcester, who is dancing in the same set 
with pretty and décolletée Lady Jersey. The “Imperial Waltz, imported 
from the Rhine,” is a plant of rather longer growth in English soil than the 
‘quadrille. What reflections it first awoke may be learnt from Lord Byron’s 
‘apostrophic hymn ; but it won its way against all prejudices, and when public 
pinion had sufficiently declared itself, Lord Palmerston—who probably had 
as strong convictions of his own about dancing as he has in politics—might 
be seen night after night pirouetting with Madame de Lieven. Yet it was 
“only the dandies and a few romantic foreigners that devoted any time to the 
Teas At five o’clock in the afternoon, the dandies and the “ wemen in the 
Pest society” met to ride and drive together in the Park, which they then had all 
_ 0 themselves. “ In those days,” exclaims Captain Gronow, “ pretty horse- 
_ breakers would not have dared to show themselves in Hyde-park ; nor did you see 
Yany of the lower and middle classes of London intruding themselves in regions 
which, with a sort of tacit understanding, were then given up exclusively to 
persons of rank and fashion.” The times, indeed, are changed, yet Captain 
ronow has not changed with them, and he looks wistfully back to the days 
vhen a duchess was a duchess, and there could be no mistake about it ; but 
or our own vulgar part, we confess to feeling consolation for the loss of the 
ydull, cold fashion, which is dear to the memory of Captain Gronow, as we 
aze on a fine summer evening at the densely-thronged Park, when 
** Anonyma,” an emblem of Democracy and Free-trade, sweeps down the 
drive unequalled in equipage, and draws away all eyes from a long string of 
uchesses and countesses. The mass, however, of our grandfathers cared 
"hittle for the amenities of the Park, and left the dandies to flirt with their 
‘wives while they went out to hunt and cock-fight. They stayed away from 
“home all day, and only came back to dinner at seven or eight o’clock, when 
“the real business of life began. Every man then had his bottle-power, as a 
“Steamer now has its horse-power. “The late Lords Panmure, Dufferin, and 
Blayney were six-bottle nen at this time.” When dinner was over about 
“midnight, those who could stand rose up to play, and many succeeded in 
"leaving their families some very enduring memorials of the manner in which 
ey passed their nights. 
' Such was the London world when it was startled by the news of Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba. Captain Gronow’s battalion remained in London, but Sir 
7 Thomas Picton permitted him to go on his staff to the army in Belgium, if 
With or without leave, he resolved to be present at the 
' great battle then expected ; and having borrowed £200 at Cox & Green- 
> wood’s, to which he had the luck to add £600 by winnings at play, he crossed, 
» > with Sir Thomas Picton, to Ostend, where the grim general, to the great 
> surprise of his aide-de-camp, flirted in excellent French with a very pretty 
> maid. This being ended, they proceeded to Brussels, and arrived just in 
_ time for Quatre Bras. Captain Gronow, having been present both at Quatre 
~ Bras and Waterloo, went on with his regiment to Paris. Indeed, he was one 
_ of the first to enter the city, which he portrays as it then was ; and the fol- 




















































lowing description of the Palais Royal is not without interest as a picture of 


Sag _ the mixed society in Paris during the time of the allied occupation :— 


“ The Palais Royal, at the period to which I refer, might be called the very 
| heart of French dissipation. It was a theatre in which all the great actors of 
fashion of all nations met to play their parts; on this spot were congregated, 
daily, an immense multitude, for no other purpose than to watch the busy comedy 
| of real life that animated the corridors, gardens, and saloons of that vast building 

which was founded by Richelieu and Mazarin, and modified by Philippe Egalité. 
Mingled together, and moving about the area of this oblong-square block of 
buildings, might be seen, about 7 o'clock p.M., a crowd of English, Russian, 
Prussian, Austrian, and other officers of the allied armies, together with count- 
less foreigners from all parts of the world.” ‘A description of one of the houses 
of the Palais Royal will serve to portray the whole of this French Pandemonium. 
On the ground-floor is a jeweller’s shop, where may be purchased diamonds, 
pearls, emeralds, and every description of female ornament, such as only can be 
possessed by those who have very large sums of money at their command. It 
was here that the successful gambler often deposited a portion of his winnings, 
and took away some costly article of jewellery to some female friend who had 
never appeared with him at the altar of marriage. Beside this shop was a staircase, 
generally very dirty, which communicated with the floors above. Immediately 
over the shop was a café, at the counter of which presided a lady, generally of 
more than ordinary female attractions, who was very much décolletée, and wore 
an amount of jewellery which would have made the eye of an Israelite twinkle 
with delight. And there la créme de la créme of male society used to meet, sip 
their rice, and drink their cup of Mocha, whilst holding long conversations 
almost exclusively about gambling and women. Men’s thoughts, in this region, 
seemed to centre, night and day, upon the tapis vert, and at the entrance of 
this salon was that fatal chamber, over which might have been written that 
famous line of Dante, ‘ Voi che entrate lasciate ogni speranza.’ ” 


And the floor over the gambling-room was tenanted by unmarried women 
who were part of the furniture of the tapis vert, and owed their glittering 
splendour to the profits of the table as well as the lavish devotion of their 
admirers. The establishment, considered with. reference to its objects, was 
perfect ; and so complete, indeed, were the resources of the Palais Royal, 
that an officer of the Grenadier Guards who came to Paris on leave of 
absence, never went out of it till his leave had expired ; for, as he told his 
friends when he got home, he found there everything he wanted, “ both for 


body and mind.” 


— 





If any one would peer into a den of filth and iniquity, such as the world 
has rarely seen, let him read Captain Gronow’s “ Reminiscences” of Paris 
during the time of its occupation by the allied armies. There the whole 
colluvies gentium gathered and wallowed together. The men ate, drank, 
intrigued, and gambled, till a pistol-bullet removed them from the earth 
which they had cumbered too long ; while the women reached perhaps even 
lower depths of infamy. The duelling was frightful, and scarcely a day 
passed without wanton bloodshed. But these horrors will excite less wonder 
if we bear in mind that the salons of Paris were crowded with military men 
of all nations, who had often met as foes on the battle-field, whom a long 
war had made indifferent to the destruction of human life, and whose thirst. 
for excitement had been stinted by the return of peace. Foremost of these 
blood-thirsty bullies were the officers of Napoleon’s army, who smarted 
with the sense of defeat and humiliation ; and among them were found such 
men as Captain Gronow’s “very quiet, placable, peace-making, old gentle- 
man” of a marquis, who, havin: rushed out of a café, exclaiming, “J'ai 
envie de tuer quelqu’un,” grossly insulted a harmless young man in the 
street, and then, kaving improvised a duel, ran him through the body. 
Through this weltering sea of lust and murder, Captain Gronow, as we gather 
from his “ Reminiscences,” passed unscathed and innocent. For sure are we 
that a man who is so communicative about the follies and the vices, the 
liaisons and the duels of his friends, whose names are given, or thinly dis- 
guised under the veil of initials, would have felt it due to the memory of 
pistol-slain companions, and the imperative demands of historical truth, to 
make a clean breast of it, and tell us of the scenes in which he played the 
part of a principal. Only once does Captain Gronow confess to having been 
a second in a bloodless duel, and yet he does smell of blood. There is 
something very suspicious about his being the pistol-shot of his time ; and 
very truculent is his tone, when he relates how Captain E——, of the 
artillery, would not fight a duel, went to India, and there died, not of 
cholera as his friends pretended, but of sheer “funk.” Second in turpi- 
tude to the men who refuse to fight duels are the Jew money-lenders, at 
whom Captain Gronow hurls an amusing philippic, to which, however, he 
adds, with candour and a modest diffidence becoming a military man who 
entered the army without an examination, when he strikes out a great 
moral truth—“TI suspect that the Jew simply avails himself of the weakness 
and vices of mankind.” But we must bid farewell to Captain Gronow and 
his companions. Perhaps he will pardon us for saying, may we never see 
their like again—except in such dissolving views as “‘ Reminiscences ” bring 
before our eyes! We shall welcome another volume from ho nae Gronow, 
for he has awakened our interest, and his career subsequent to the time of the 
occupation of Paris, is almost a blank to us. Of what he has been doing for 
the last forty-five years of his life, we know absolutely nothing, except that 
some time or other during that period he was M.P. for Stafford, and that in 
the wintry season of 1819 he shot eleven sparrows out of a window at the 


Tower. 











LUCILLA.* 


Luci. is an extremely juvenile novel. It is juvenile alike in its affecta- 
tion of historical truthfulness, in its romantic heroes and situations, in its 
childish machinery, its style, its ethics, and its sentiments. As for the his- 
torical element, the book is described as only edited by Mrs. Macdonald, an 
affected circumlocution which seems to be meant to produce an impression 
of reality like that which earlier writers sought to attain by describing their 
manuscript as found in a cupboard or entrusted to them by a landlord of a 
deceased lodger. The authoress farther informs us that she has consulted 
Guicciardini. She also gives the fragment of an inscription, and prefixes to 
the story an historical chapter, which rises a little above the level of “ Little 
Arthur’s History of England.” The historical element is no more than this. 
The great, names which some of the characters bear are mere buskins, which 
elevate their childish stature without affecting their faces or their minds. 
There is also at least one inaccurate statement amongst the few facts which 
are introduced. Mortars are several times mentioned in the story ; but their 
presence in the army of Charles VIII., at the siege of Naples, is in reality 
merely a matter of conjecture. Again, the conception and portraits of the 
characters are executed in a refreshingly youthful style of romance—a kind 
of diluted James’s tincture of Scott. Here is the description of Captain 


Annibale Trivulzio :— 


“ He was above the middle height, and his limbs betokened a great amount of 
strength and activity. His complexion was dark, and masses of jet-black hair 
fell from under his helmet on his shoulders, after the Italian fashion. His large 
and speaking eyes were softened by an appearance of the deepest germ 
in short, he exactly represented one of those warriors whom the old Ita ~ 
masters delighted in painting as prototypes of military beauty and prowess. The 
horse he rode was a handsome black barb, with white legs. A red silk net hung 
from his head to the middle of his neck, and this added to the beauty of his 
Under the saddle was fastened a housing-cloth of red velvet, orna- 
A large gold buckle, supported by two 
served as a breast-plate ; trom the centre 
which the wind blew to and fro.” 


appearance. 
mented with tufts of the same colour. 


gilt straps of the finest German leather, ser 
of the buckle hung a bunch of horse-hair, 


—Vol. I., p. 19. | 
Equally youthful is the selection of incidents and machinery. The 
} " bterranean passages and chambers conve- 


horess has not yet outgrown su 
a clear from foul air, and aston ishingly replete with every convenience 
for the temporary sojourn of the destined persons ; she is not yet oe to 
the child-stealing propensities of old Jews. So, too, her cumbrous phraseology 
looks like a first effort at propriety of style. She talks as a well-educated 
and romantic whale might be sup nosed to speak, ina tone of watery bombast, 
something between the styles of Disraeli and Mrs. Radcliffe. Her spelling is 


; baer 
in general worthy of praise, though “ consolitary” can hardly be a printer's 
error for consolatory : but she labours under a certain looseness in the use of 
relatives and conjunctions, which sometimes makes much confusion. What 


is to be made of this sentence 7— 


« Tf it be true that beauty possesses a certain magical power, it is likewise no 
less true that this sorcery must be exercised on a mind already predisposed to 





* Lucilla. An Italian Story. Editel by the Hon, Mra. Macdonald. In two vols. London : 
Hurst & Blackett. 1962. ¥ 
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sisted of two hundred and sixty clauses! Not seldom he enjoyed a rare 
satisfaction. Sometimes lawyers and merchants really appeared to be making 
a “ point” against some clause or other of the bill—some provision for com- 
pensation, or some retention of worn-out and superannuated officers, or some 
injurious method of paying them. Then did Lord Palmerston’s Attorney- 
General rise, end with mincing — and an invincible sweetness reply to the 
objector that he quite concurred with him, but that “so did not the House 
of Commons.” His bill of last year provided, he assured them, for all such 
things, but those clauses were not acceptable to the House, and they had been, 
with all humility, altered by him accordingly. It was impossible to help 
believing in a legislator who believed thus superbly in himself, or, on the 
other hand, to fail to admire his condescending readiness to give the Legisla- 
ture a worse and imperfect measure if they preferred it. 

The Bankruptcy Bill reached the Lords, who showed such wolfish and 
eviscerating intentions in select committee on the bill, that the accumulated 
labour and anxiety thus thrown on the Lord Chancellor were, it is thought 
by some, too much for the old man, and hastened his end. On Lord Camp- 
bell’s death, Sir R. Bethell succeeded him as Lord Chancellor, and was called 
to the Upper House, in June 1861, by the title of Lord Westbury, of West- 
bury, in Wiltshire. 

It is unnecessary to detail the prolonged discussions which took place on 
the appointment of a Chief Judge in the Bankruptcy Court. But much 
curiosity was excited to hear the new Lord Chancellor thank his old friends, 
the law lords, for the pains they had taken to amend his bill. It was soon 
apparent that the House of Lords had taken in hand the “amendment” of 
the Lord Chancellor as well as of his Bankruptcy Bill. The two reformatory 
processes went on pari passu, and this at least was found by the by-standers 
to be very amusing, if not edifying. All former Whig Chancellors, except 

rhaps Lord Brougham, had been eminently courteous and conciliatory. 

hey had sought in the woolsack a soft cushion for advancing years, and 
had declined all gladiatorial display. People who knew Lord Westbury, 
however, prophesied that he would show a courage and pugnacity which no 
Lord Chancellor since Lord Lyndhurst held the Great Seal had manifested. 
The first five minutes of the Lord Chancellor's speech on his mutilated 
Bankruptcy Bill confirmed this prophecy. But no more of that. 

In spite of his mincing elocution and affected manner, Lord Westbury has 
great merits as a speaker—ease, self-possession, clearness of thought, precision 
of language, conciseness (that rarest of qualities in a lawyer), a logical faculty, 
and a mind capable of the broadest views and the subtlest distinctions. It is 
a thousand pities that these oratorical excellencies should be accompanied by 
an elongation of the vowels and a drawl such as is rarely heard except from 
the mouth of some stage exquisite. An utterance must be very bad that pre- 
disposes an audience to ridicule the orator’s manner, and nothing but talent 
of the highest kind could enable a lawyer to work his way to parliamentary 
and forensic eminence of the very highest kind under this disadvantage. 
Often, too, although his printed speeches abound in passages of such humility 
and respect that the distant reader, who fails to observe the razor-like edge of 
his sarcasm, wonders why every one attacks Lord Westbury, to his opponents, 
on the contrary, his spoken words breathe nothing but superciliousness, 
affectation, and conceit. These are faults which may yet be overcome. 

Lord Westbury’s newest legislative achievement, the Land Transfer Bill, 
is simply permissive, but will effect a great desideratwm in the simplification 
of title and the economy of transfer. The Lord Chancellor trusts that his 
bill will enable the transfer of an estate to be made as simple a matter as 
the transfer of stock in the Bank of England, and with as little expenditure 
of time and money. Should these anticipations be realized he will have 
conferred a boon upon the country gentlemen and proprietors of real estate 
in England, the value and importance of which it is impossible to exaggerate. 

An English barrister of eminence, and an ex-M.P., said of him when 
Attorney-General, @ propos of the Divorce Court:—“Sir R. Bethell will 
rank with the D’Aguesseaus and Lamoignons. He combines a thorough 
knowledge of English law with an ardent desire for its amelioration. 
Unrivalled for concise and lucid eloquence, which, whether employed in 
unfolding principles with philosophical accuracy, or in making statements 
of apparent clearness, or in exposing sophistry with logic unsparing and 
irresistible, commands the attention of every cultivated audience, he is 
not less remarkable for luminous and comprehensive views than for deep 
and various learning. What was said (in the days when England had great 
writers and great men) of Lord Bacon by a great contemporary, is true of 
him :—‘ He was full of gravity in his speaking. No man ever spake more 
neatly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness and less idleness in what he 
uttered.’” We trust that Lord Westbury’s future success as a judge and as 
a law reformer may fulfil the promise of his brilliant parliamentary and 
forensic career. 








Bedieos of Books. 


REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN GRONOW.* 


Ir the state of the literature market is governed by the laws of political 
economy, and the abundant supply of books of a particular class warrants 
us In assuming the existence of a general demand for them, an insatiable 
curiosity respecting the everyday life and habits of their grandfathers and 
“oe Tre yaneey would seem to be characteristic of the present generation 

ull indeed must be the man or woman who can gaze without interest at the 
scene within, when some friendly hand raises the veil of privacy and suffers us to 
see the giants that have left “ their footprints on the sands of time,” as the 
lived and moved in their domestic hours, Every reader probably of Lord 
Stanhope’s Life of Pitt” welcomed the few brief glimpses of the states- 
man’s private life ; and no passage of his eventful career stirs a deeper feelin 
than those sad hours when the shadows of death encompassed his deantless 
spirit, and anguish wrung from him the memorable words that were the last 
to pass his eloquent lips. And thus it was natural that Mrs Trench’ 
somewhat spiteful revelations about Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton should 
be the most interesting part of her gossipping notes ; for who is indifferent 











* Reminiscences of Captain Gronow, fi f i 
Related by himself, London ; Smith, Elder, & Co. 66 Gen niet — 

















at hearing how the unequalled sailor made love to the woman with whose 
name his own will be associated as long as the English language endures ? 
But the desire of the present generation for a familiarity with the inner life 
of their ancestors is not of that narrow and exclusive kind which cares me | 
for the few among them who were heroes. Their filial sympathies are broad, 
and the circle of their amiable curiosity takes in all the small fry of dandies, 
duellists, gamblers, and toadies, to whom “ Reminiscences” alone bring a 
short reprieve from the long night of oblivion, How these estimable oe 
genitors of ours dressed, drank, swore, fought, gambled, and beggared their 
unhappy descendants, is an oft-told tale ; but we cannot do better than listen 
to it all over again, when Captain Gronow gives us an opportunity by pub- 
lishing his “ Reminiscences,” which make a very readable little book without 
any pretensions to originality or style. 

With much shame we confess that the name of “ Captain Gronow, formerly 
of the Grenadier Guards, and M.P. for Stafford,” was altogether unknown to 
us till we saw it on the title-page of his book ; and from the autobiographical 
passages of his “ Reminiscences” has been gleaned all the knowledge of him 
that we now possess. That we might form some idea of him, we presume, as 
he looked in his best days, Captain Gronow has been considerate enough to 
insert a sketch of a group, in which he forms the central figure, supported on 
one side by Lord Londonderry and “ Kangaroo Cook,” and on the other side 
by Lord Allen and Count D’Orsay. From his companions in the sketch, as 
well as from his own appearance,—which is that of a Frenchified-looking 
man, very tightly strapped down, wearing a strange little hat resting on the 
bridge of his nose, and a coat of the nicest fit mounted with a boa-constrictor- 
like collar,—penetration short of Professor Owen’s might pronounce Cap- 
tain Gronow to be a remnant of the “ Dandies,” a species which, with the 
bustards, has disappeared from these islands. Captain Gronow has been 
equally careful to rescue us from the very pitiable ignorance in which we 
have hitherto lived of the fact that he excelled all his contemporaries in the 
high and delicate art of pistol-shooting ; but as no pen can describe with 
power equal to his own the achievements on which rest his claims to immortal 
fame, we will here insert his own account of them :— 


“ My quick shooting surprised the habitués at Lapage’s, where we fired at a 
spot chalked on the figure of a Cossack painted on a board, and by word of com- 
mand, ‘one-two-three,’ F (a terrible duellist), upon my firing and hitting 
the mark forty times in succession, at the distance of twenty paces, shrieked out 
‘ Tonnerre de Dieu, c’est magnifique!’ We were ever afterwards on good terms, 
and supped frequently together at the Salon (des Etrangers in Paris). At 
Manton’s, on one occasion, I hit the wafer nineteen times out of twenty. When 
my battalion was on duty at the Tower in 1819, it happened to be very cold, and 
much snow covered the parade and trees. For our amusement it was proposed 
to shoot at the sparrows in the trees from Lady Jane Grey’s room, and it fell to 
my lot to bag eleven without missing one: this, I may say, without flattering 
myself, was considered the best pistol-shooting ever heard of.” 





Still the objection may occur to a captious mind, that even if you have 
been a dandy and the best pistol-shot of your time, that is no reason why 
you should write a book; it is only fair, therefore, to hear from Captain 
Gronow himself how it came to pass that a man who got his commission in 
1812 has now rushed into print in the year 1862. He says :— 


‘“* Tt has been my lot to have lived through the greater part of one of the most 
eventful centuries of England’s history, and I have been thrown amongst most 
of the remarkable men of my day; whether soldiers, statesmen, men of letters, 
theatrical people, or those whose birth and fortune—rather, perhaps, than their 
virtues or talents—have caused them to be conspicuous in society at home or 
abroad. Nature having endowed me with a strong memory, I can recall with all 
their original vividness, scenes that took place fifty years ago, and distinctly 
recollect the face, walk, and voice, as well as the dress and general manner of 
every one whom I have known. I have frequently repeated to my friends what 
I have seen and heard since the year that I joined the Guards, and have been 
urged to commit to paper my anecdotes and reminiscences.” 


Captain Gronow having joined the Grenadier Guards in the beginning of 
the year 1813, and having received at the hands of the drill-sergeant a 
military education, the memory of which now fills him with astonishment, 
was soon ordered out with a detachment of men to join the army under Lord 
Wellington in Spain. In the winter of 1813 the head-quarters of the Guards 
were at St. Jean de Luz, where, as every Englishman will be glad to learn 
from Captain Gronow, Divine service was regularly performed on Sundays 
and Lord Wellington always appeared to listen to it with great attention. 
But the things of this world were not wholly neglected. Balls were 
attempted, two packs of hounds were kept, and Colonel Lascelles of the 
Grenadier Guards, the best man across country, grew so fat that he was ever 
after known as “ Bacchus Lascelles’—which probably came of dining too 
often with his brother-officer, the Hon. W. Dawson, an “amiable Amphi- 
tryon,” who went campaigning with an army of cooks and servants of all 
nations, and sat down every day to a most récherché dinner, till he had eaten 
through a younger brother’s fortune, and was obliged to retire from the 
Guards, to the great sorrow of the friends whom his table had fattened. This 
easy life in winter quarters was interrupted by a vigorous attack from the 
French under Soult, which led to the hard-fought battle of the Nivelle. on 
the 13th of December, 1813; and after this action Lord Wellington 
resolved to cross the Adour, and advance his whole line on to French ground. 
Having been engaged in the disastrous attempt upon Bayonne, in which Sir 
John Hope and his staff were taken prisoners, the Guards entered Bordeaux 
and were received with open arms by the Royalists, who made a strong part 
there. They drank of the best Laffitte and Larose, but they were ra 
to the old loves, and sighed for the full-bodied wines they had left behind 
them ; and “in the Guards,” says Captain Gronow, “Bordeaux was more 
affectionately remembered in connection with its women than its wine.” Chief 
among the favourites of fortune was the captain himself. Evidently to use 
his own phrase, “ he fell on his legs,” for he was received into the family of 
a rich wine merchant with two lovely daughters, 

In 1814 Captain Gronow returned with his battalion to London. and was 
quartered in the Portman-street Barracks. Here he first approached the 
Olympus of fashion, on which he makes the following remarks :— 


_ “ Good society, at the period to which I refer, was, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, wonderfully ‘select.’ At the present time one can hardly conceive the 
importance which was attached to getting admission to Almack’s, the seventh 
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heaven of the fashionable world. Of the 300 officers of the Foot Guards, not | 
more than half-a-dozen were honoured with vouchers of admission to this 
exclusive temple of the beaw monde, the gates of which were guarded by lady 
patronesses, whose smiles or frowns consigned men and women to happiness or 
despair. . . . The most popular among these grandes dames was unquestionably 
Lady Cowper, now Lady Palmerston. Lady Jersey’s bearing, on the contrary, 
was that of a theatrical tragedy queen; and whilst attempting the sublime, she 
frequently made herself simply ridiculous, being inconceivably rude, and in her 
manner often ill-bred. Lady Sefton was kind and amiable; Madame de Lieven 
haughty and exclusive; Princess Esterhazy was a bon enfant ; Lady Castlereagh 
and Mrs. Burrell de trés grandes dames.” 


Into this serene circle Lady Jersey introduced the quadrille from Paris ; 
and if any lady is curious to know how the leaders of fashion bore themselves 
when first they danced a quadrille, let her turn to the frontispiece of Captain 
Gronow’s “ Reminiscences,” where she will see Clanronald Macdonald capering, 
and kissing as he capers the hand of Lady Worcester, while the attentions 
being paid to his wife light up with a transient gleam of astonishment the 
inane features of the Marquis of Worcester, who is dancing in the same set 
with pretty and décolletée Lady Jersey. The “Imperial Waltz, imported 
from the Rhine,” is a plant of rather longer growth in English soil than the 
quadrille. What reflections it first awoke may be learnt from Lord Byron’s 
apostrophic hymn ; but it won its way against all prejudices, and when public 
opinion had sufficiently declared itself, Lord Palmerston—who probably had 
as strong convictions of his own about dancing as he has in politics—might 
be seen night after night pirouetting with Madame de Lieven. Yet it was 
only the dandies and a few romantic foreigners that devoted any time to the 
ladies. At five o’clock in the afternoon, the dandies and the “ women in the 
best society” met to ride and drive together in the Park, which they then had all 
to themselves. ‘‘ In those days,” exclaims Captain Gronow, “ pretty horse- 
breakers would not have dared to show themselves in Hyde-park ; nor did you see 
any of the lower and middle classes of London intruding themselves in regions 
which, with a sort of tacit understanding, were then given up exclusively to 
persons of rank and fashion.” The times, indeed, are changed, yet Captain 
Gronow has not changed with them, and he looks wistfully back to the days 
when a duchess was a duchess, and there could be no mistake about it ; but 
for our own vulgar part, we confess to feeling consolation for the loss of the 
dull, cold fashion, which is dear to the memory of Captain Gronow, as we 
gaze on a fine summer evening at the densely-thronged Park, when 
“ Anonyma,” an emblem of Democracy and Free-trade, sweeps down the 
drive unequalled in equipage, and draws away all eyes from a long string of 
duchesses and countesses. The mass, however, of our grandfathers cared 
little for the amenities of the Park, and left the dandies to flirt with their 
wives while they went out to hunt and cock-fight. They stayed away from 
home all day, and only came back to dinner at seven or eight o’clock, when 
the real business of life began. Every man then had his bottle-power, as a 
steamer now has its horse-power. “The late Lords Panmure, Dufferin, and 
Blayney were six-bottle nen at this time.” When dinner was over about 
midnight, those who could stand rose up to play, and many succeeded in 
leaving their families some very enduring memorials of the manner in which 
they passed their nights. 

Such was the London world when it was startled by the news of Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba. Captain Gronow’s battalion remained in London, but Sir 
Thomas Picton permitted him to go on his staff to the army in Belgium, if 
he could get leave. With or without leave, he resolved to be present at the 
great battle then expected ; and having borrowed £200 at Cox & Green- 
wood’s, to which he had the luck to add £600 by winnings at play, he crossed, 
with Sir Thomas Picton, to Ostend, where the grim general, to the great 
surprise of his aide-de-camp, flirted in excellent French with a very pretty 
maid. This being ended, they proceeded to Brussels, and arrived just in 
time for Quatre Bras. Captain Gronow, having been present both at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo, went on with his regiment to Paris. Indeed, he was one 
of the first to enter the city, which he portrays as it then was ; and the fol- 
lowing description of the Palais Royal is not without interest as a picture of 
the mixed society in Paris during the time of the allied occupation :— 


* The Palais Royal, at the period to which I refer, might be called the very 
heart of French dissipation. It was a theatre in which all the great actors of 
fashion of all nations met to play their parts; on this spot were congregated, 
daily, an immense multitude, for no other purpose than to watch the busy comedy 
of real life that animated the corridors, gardens, and saloons of that vast building 
which was founded by Richelieu and Mazarin, and modified by Philippe Egalité. 
Mingled together, and moving about the area of this oblong-square block of 
buildings, might be seen, about 7 o'clock p.m., a crowd of English, Russian, 
Prussian, Austrian, and other officers of the allied armies, together with count- 
less foreigners from all parts of the world.” “A description of one of the houses 
of the Palais Royal will serve to portray the whole of this French Pandemonium. 
On the ground-floor is a jeweller’s shop, where may be purchased diamonds, 
pearls, emeralds, and every description of female ornament, such as only can be 
possessed by those who have very large sums of money at their command. It 
was here that the successful gambler often deposited a portion of his winnings, 
and took away some costly article of jewellery to some female friend who had 
never appeared with him at the altar of marriage. Beside this shop was a staircase, 
generally very dirty, which communicated with the floors above. Immediately 
over the shop was a café, at the counter of which presided a lady, generally of 
more than ordinary female attractions, who was very much décolletée, and wore 
an amount of jewellery which would have made the eye of an Israelite twinkle 
with delight. And there la créme de la créme of male society used to meet, sip 
their rice, and drink their cup of Mocha, whilst holding long conversations 
almost exclusively about gambling and women. Men’s thoughts, in this region, 
seemed to centre, night and day, upon the tapis vert, and at the entrance of 
this salon was that fatal chamber, over which might have been written that 
famous line of Dante, ‘ Voi che entrate lasciate ogni speranza,’ ” 


And the floor over the gambling-room was tenanted by unmarried women 
who were part of the furniture of the tapis vert, and owed their glittering 
splendour to the profits of the table as well as the lavish devotion of their 
admirers, The establishment, considered with. reference to its objects, was 
perfect ; and so complete, indeed, were the resources of the Palais Royal, 
that an officer of the Grenadier Guards who came to Paris on leave of 
absence, never went out of it till his leave had expired ; for, as he told his 
friends when he got home, he found there everything he wanted, “ both for 
body and mind.” 





If any one would peer into a den of filth and iniquity, such as the world 
has rare y seen, let him read Captain Gronow’s “ Reminiscences” of Paris 
during the time of its occupation by the allied armies. There the whole 
colluvies gentiwm gathered and wallowed together. The men ate, drank, 
intrigued, and gambled, till a pistol-bullet removed them from the earth 
which they had cumbered too long ; while the women reached perhaps even 
lower depths of infamy. The duelling was frightful, and scarcely a day 
passed without wanton bloodshed. But these horrors will excite less wonder 
if we bear in mind that the salons of Paris were crowded with military men 
of all nations, who had often met as foes on the battle-field, whom a long 
war had made indifferent to the destruction of human life, and whose thirst 
for excitement had been stinted by the return of peace. Foremost of these 
blood-thirsty bullies were the officers of Napoleon’s army, who smarted 
with the sense of defeat and humiliation ; and among them were found such 
men as Captain Gronow’s “very quiet, placable, peace-making, old gentle- 
man” of a marquis, who, havin: rushed out of a café, exclaiming, “J’ai 
envie de tuer quelqu’un,” grossly insulted a harmless young man in the 
street, and then, having improvised a duel, ran him through the body. 
Through this weltering sea of lust and murder, Captain Gronow, as we gather 
from his “‘ Reminiscences,” passed unscathed and innocent. For sure are we 
that a man who is so communicative about the follies and the vices, the 
liaisons and the duels of his friends, whose names are given, or thinly dis- 
guised under the veil of initials, would have felt it due to the memory of 
pistol-slain companions, and the imperative demands of historical truth, to 
make a clean breast of it, and tell us of the scenes in which he played the 
part of a principal. Only once does Captain Gronow confess to having been 
a second in a bloodless duel, and yet he does smell of blood. There is 
something very suspicious about his being the pistol-shot of his time ; and 
very truculent is his tone, when he relates how Captain E , of the 
artillery, would not fight a duel, went to India, and there died, not of 
cholera as his friends pretended, but of sheer “funk.” Second in turpi- 
tude to the men who refuse to fight duels are the Jew money-lenders, at 
whom Captain Gronow hurls an amusing philippic, to which, however, he 
adds, with candour and a modest diffidence becoming a military man who 
entered the army without an examination, when he strikes out a great 
moral truth—“I suspect that the Jew simply avails himself of the weakness 
and vices of mankind.” But we must bid farewell to Captain Gronow and 
his companions. Perhaps he will pardon us for saying, may we never see 
their like again—except in such dissolving views as “ Reminiscences ” bring 
before our eyes! We shall welcome another volume from Captain Gronow, 
for he has awakened our interest, and his career subsequent to the time of the 
occupation of Paris, is almost a blank to us. Of what he has been doing for 
the last forty-five years of his life, we know absolutely nothing, except that 
some time or other during that period he was M.P. for Stafford, and that m 
the wintry season of 1819 he shot eleven sparrows out of a window at the 


Tower. 











LUCILLA.* 


LvcILLA is an extremely juvenile novel. It is juvenile alike in its affecta- 
tion of historical truthfulness, in its romantic heroes and situations, in its 
childish machinery, its style, its ethics, and its sentiments. As for the his- 
torical element, the book is described as only edited by Mrs. Macdonald, an 
affected circumlocution which seems to be meant to produce an impression 
of reality like that which earlier writers sought to attain by describing their 
manuscript as found in a cupboard or entrusted to them by a landlord of a 
deceased lodger. The authoress farther informs us that she has consulted 
Guicciardini. She also gives the fragment of an inscription, and prefixes to 
the story an historical chapter, which rises a little above the level of “ Little 
Arthur’s History of England.” The historical element is no more than this. 
Tle great names which some of the characters bear are mere buskins, which 
elevate their childish stature without affecting their faces or their minds. 
There is also at least one inaccurate statement amongst the few facts which 
are introduced. Mortars are several times mentioned in the story ; but their 
presence in the army of Charles VIII., at the siege of Naples, is in reality 
merely a matter of conjecture. Again, the conception and portraits of the 
characters are executed in a refreshingly youthful style of romance—a kind 
of diluted James’s tincture of Scott. Here is the description of Captain 


Annibale Trivulzio :— 


‘“‘ He was above the middle height, and his limbs betokened a great amount of 
strength and activity. His complexion was dark, and masses of jet-black hair 
fell from under his helmet on his shoulders, after the Italian fashion. His large 
and speaking eyes were softened by an appearance of the deepest melancholy ; 
in short, he exactly represented one of those warriors whom the old Italian 
masters delighted in painting as prototypes of military beauty and prowess. The 
horse he rode was a handsome black barb, with white legs. A red silk net hung 
from his head to the middle of his neck, and this added to the beauty of his 
appearance. Under the saddle was fastened a housing-cloth of red velvet, orna- 
mented with tufts of the same colour. A large gold buckle, supported by two 
gilt straps of the finest German leather, served as a breast-plate ; from the centre 
of the buckle hung a bunch of horse-hair, which the wind blew to and fro. 


—Vol. I., p. 19. 
hful is the selection of incidents and machinery. The 


Equally yout 
authoress has not yet outgrown subterranean passages and chambers conve- 
niently clear from foul air, and astonishingly replete with every convenience 


for the temporary sojourn of the destined persons ; she is not yet blasée to 
the child-stealing propensities of old Jews. So, too, her cumbrous phraseol 

looks like a first effort at propriety of style. She talks as a well-educated 
and romantic whale might be oe to speak, in a tone of watery bombast, 
something between the styles of israeli and Mrs. Radcliffe. Her spelling is 
in general worthy of praise, though “consolitary” can hardly be a printer’s 
error for consolatory : but she labours under a certain looseness in the use of 
relatives and conjunctions, which sometimes makes much confusion. What 


is to be made of this sentence — 


« Tf it be true that beauty possesses a certain magical power, it is likewise no 
less true that this sorcery must be exercised on a mind already predisposed to 





* Lucilla. An Italian Story. Editel by the Hon, Mrs, Macdonald. In two vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1962. 
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! 
submit to its influence (and secretly emanating from that inexhaustible spring of | 


exquisite delight, i.e., a generous and benevolent heart), in order to produce all 
the effect of which it is capable—and when, in addition to great personal attrac- 
tions, a woman unites to them an inexpressible charm that cannot, indeed, be 
described, but containing within itself all that the imagination can conceive as 
most fascinating, although neither poetry nor painting can represent it ; as 1t 18 
impossible to delineate the transparency of light, the freshness of a breeze, the 
smell of a rose, or the murmur of a brook.’”’—Vol. IL., p. 215. 


Here again is a fine specimen of an anacoluthon :— 


“ But the wretch’s state being most pitiable, and Lucilla—the kind Lucilla— 
approached him ; and, as it seemed to her that he stood in need of some restora- 
tive, she humbly offered to accompany him to his room.” 


“Tyucilla” is full of comparisons, which sometimes have a kind of childish 
humour. A sort of apology is made for them in the first volume, in which a 
certain old squire is described as a very Sancho Panza for comparisons. He, 
however, really makes very few, and the apology applies more to the 
authoress. Those which she employs are sometimes a little strained. For 
instance, she prefaces a conversation of grave-diggers by saying that it is 
“ exactly like” the scene in “ Hamlet,” though the similarity is not apparent 
to the reader. Mrs. Macdonald’s ethics, again, are of a simple sort. Her 
philosophy remains in the stage of simple maxims of the plainest kind, at 
about the level of copy-books. Still their discovery seems to give her the 
profoundest satisfaction. Cannon are stigmatized with great severity as 
diabolical inventions, and the following original remarks are made on 
riches :— 


“ A man of real worth, whose only right to public consideration is from his 
own merit, remains constantly unnoticed and eclipsed, &c. With riches the case 
is different. Blessed riches! you have the faculty of attracting the admiration 
of the world; you are flattered, worshipped, and respected.” 


Hear, on the other hand, at least one advantage belonging to vice, namely, 
thickness of skull :— 


“Twice he knocked his head against the sides of the wall. A good man 
would assuredly have died from the effects of these blows had he been as strong 
as an elephant ; but fortune always favours the wicked, and they fall, like cats, 
on their feet, proving the truth of an old Italian proverb, that ‘the devil always 
takes care of his own.’ ”’ 


With this exception, the morality of “ Lucilla” is unimpeachable. We are 
not quite so much at ease about its theology. The authoress seems to have 
an impression that the God of Moses is not the same as the God of Chris- 
tians. This, however, is perhaps only incidental to the disgust which is 
manifested for all Jews and their belongings. Jews are represented in the 
most unfavourable light throughout “ Lucilla.” Mrs. Macdonald has evi- 
dently a mean opinion of them, The villain of the story is a Jew, and he 
is the most unmitigated villain we have ever met with. A curious and 
instructive natural history of the Hebrews might be collected from various 
notices in “ Lucilla.” Here are some contributions towards it. In vol. L., 
p. 170, we are told that— 


“The abuse he (Malvezzi) made of names and facts drawn from the history 
of the Old Testament, and above all his insatiable desire for hoarding up money, 
even at the risk of pursuing the most disgraceful line of conduct, proved him to 
be a true son of the tribe of Judah, if indeed he was not lineally descended from 
that Judas who basely sold his Master for thirty pieces of silver.” 


We do not know if there is any authority, beyond similarity of names, for 
assigning Judas to the tribe of Judah, but that is unimportant. Again, the 
occupations of Jews are concisely summed up in page 272,— 


“Tf it be true that when a Jew has abundance of time and nothing to do 
(since even in the midst of the most active business there is always some hour 
of idleness and repose), his favourite pastime consists in looking at, counting 


over, and reweighing what has been amassed by unscrupulous means, as well as 
by dint of servility and baseness,” &c. 


When Jews are in trouble they call to their aid 
patriarchs of the Old Testament, without omitting any. 
qualifying passage we have discovered,— 


“ His attire was extremely simple, but beautifully neat, and showed no signs 
of belonging to that proscribed and persecuted nation, not always deserving the 
scorn and contempt with which it was generally treated in those times.” 


Lastly, one thing in “ Lucilla” has puzzled us very much. The woman in 
black, who is an Italian, and is nowhere said to know English, in a paroxysm 
of revengeful anger suddenly breaks out in a passage of Dryden's ** Alexan- 
der’s Feast.” The name of the poet is not given, and it seems as if 
Mrs. Macdonald has been hoaxed into the belief that the passage is a trans- 
lation from an Italian original. y 

_The machinery of “ Lucilla” is absurd, the plot slight and w 
bility, and there is absolutely no thought or deep observation, or glow of 
imagination in the whole book. Still, with the exception of the first chapter 
it is by no means dry reading. It is true that we are amused at, rather than 
by, the authoress ; but she really possesses an unusual amount of dramatic 
power in an undeveloped and rudimentary state, and she knows how to 
manage her story much better than many writers to whom, in thought and 
observation, she cannot be compared. There is a certain vividness in the 
conception of old General Trivulzio, of Dr. Sangioveto and the woman in 
black, which almost gives their motions a lifelike effect, and if the childish- 
ness of the machinery can be got over, the situations are not uninteresting. 

Lucilla” might be dramatized for the stage with some hope of success. 
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POEMS BY ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH.* 


THE impression with which one rises from the perusal of this volume is 
one in which much of admiration, much of sorrow and perhaps not a little 
perplexity are mingled. _Admiration—for although those who knew Clouch 
personally feel that the literary result here presented does not fully bear out 
in the eyes of the world the high estimate which they all formed of his 


* Poems. By Arthur Hugh Clough. With a Me 














moir. Macmillan, London. 1962. 








powers, there is yet enough of positive achievement to induce the Me 
that he whose imagination was so all-pervading, whose logic th ve ra ing, 
whose heart so tender, whose humour so original, and who, to all these gifts, 
added that of most forcible and—when he chose—most musical 2 
is to be classed among the small company of truly creative min oh 
sorrow—for who would not mourn over so bright a light untimely quenc ed, 
ere his country and mankind had enjoyed half the precious a = — 
which it contained? Lastly, it is with a perplexed and troubled feeling that 
we close the book ; for it cannot be denied that this deeply-probing mind, 
while loosening many foundations, settled little or nothing, and, from - 
excessive horror of what was unreal and factitious, was =, us to . l 
beliefs, and mistrustful of his own purest impulses— doubtful because he 
svered.” 
™ Mave than one-half of the present volume consists of new matter. Of 
the shorter poems, more than one-third appeared a few years ago a —— 
valia,” a small volume published jointly by Clough and Mr. Burbidge. 1e 
“Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich” was first published in a separate form in 
1846 ; we are glad to see it reprinted here. ‘The “,Amours de Voyage” were 
written at Rome in 1849, “while from Janiculan heights thundered the 
cannon of France.” “Mari Magno,” a series of tales in the manner of 
Chaucer, connected by a narrative thread, was composed within a few months 


of the author’s death. 


It is impossible to give any general description of the shorter poems. They 


are full of that subjectivity, and consequent partial obscurity, which charac- 
terize so much of the best poetry of modern times. t 
remarkable are “The New Sinai,” and the lines headed “ Qui laborat, orat. 

The writer well recollects the occasion from which the latter poem sprang. 
Clough was staying a night in his London lodgings. In the evening before 
bed-time the conversation had turned on the subject of prayer; and it had 
been argued that man’s life, indeed, ought to be a perpetual prayer breathed 
upward to the Divinity, but that in view of the dangers of unreality and 
self-delusion with which vocal prayers were beset, it was questionable how 
far their use was of advantage to the soul. Clough slept ill, and in the 
morning, before departing, gave to his host a sheet of paper containing the 


Among the most 


Fo ba oo) 


noble lines above mentioned. In this original copy there was some difference 
from the form which the poem wears in the ‘“ Ambarvalia,” : 
present edition. Besides minor variations, the second line in the sixth stanza, 
which now runs,— 


” 


and in the 


** Unsummoned powers the blinding film shall part,” — 


stood thus— 


‘« Raptures unforced shall trance the silent heart.” 


, er “Te — 
The “ Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, a Long-Vacation Pastoral,” is, in our 


judgment, by far the most perfect and precious monument of his genius 
which Clough has left behind him. Although it differs widely from the 
familiar type of modern pastorals, in which puling Damons and doleful 
Strephons talk unreal nonsense in the midst of a poetical scenery equally 
unreal, it is yet not unfitly called a pastoral, in so far as, like the idyls of 
Theocritus, it paints real life and natural feelings upon a lovely background 


of lake, river, and mountain. An Oxford reading-party is established at 
some unnamed cottage near Loch Ness. Each of the six pupils, with Adam 
the tutor, stands before us as a distinct individuality, the like of whom, if 
you are an Oxford man, you have often talked or wined with. Philip Hew- 
son, “the chartist, the eloquent speaker,” is the pupil whose character and 
thoughts most interest us, and whose adventures supply the material for the 
slender framework of narration which holds the poem together. He comes 
before us full of communistic dreams, sick of the conventional, incredulous 
that anything can be beautiful which is not evidently useful also. The modern 
fine lady is his horror ; he much prefers the Highland lassie “in a garden 
uprooting potatoes.” He accordingly falls in love with a certain Highland 
Kattie, whom he meets at a farm by Loch Rannoch. But a single searching 
glance from the blue eyes of Elspeth, the daughter of old David Mackay, the 
blacksmith of the “ Bothie,” awakens a new train of thought within him ; he 
sees his folly and rushes away, to wander for some days among the mountain 
solitudes. Finding himself soon after at an aristocratic mansion, he is 
carried away by the charms of “ Lady Maria,” and recants his heresy as to 
the uselessness of fine ladies :— 


** Often I find myself saying, while watching in dance or on horseback 
One that is here, in freedom, and grace, and imperial sweetness, 
Often I find myself saying, old faith and doctrine abjuring, 

Into the crucible casting philosophies, facts, convictions,— 

Were it not well that the stem should be naked of leaf and of tendril, 
Poverty-stricken, the barest, the dismalest stick of the garden ; 
Flowerless, leafless, unlovely, for ninety-and-nine long suramers, 

So in the hundredth, at last, were bloom but one day at the summit, 
So but that fleeting flower were lovely as Lady Maria?” 


But this mood does not last long ; meeting again with Elspeth, he falls 
desperately in love with her, and finally amends his theory of woman, so 
that it stands somewhat thus,—that while there are a few genuine Lady 
Marias in the world, whom God meant merely “ to live and be lovely,” there 
is a far greater number of spurious copies of that type of excellence, who, 
being born for usefulness, not for ornament, ought to be useful, and press 
through to the fulfilment of the end of their being, trampling luxury and 
selfishness under foot, and overcoming the obstacles raised by custom and 
conventional opinion. The love-passages between Philip and Elspeth are 
then described with a rush of passionately eloquent words, which for the 
moment quite transfigure the cumbrous ungainly English hexameter, and 
make it rapid and musical as Homer’s verse. In the end Philip wins his 
bride ; they are married, and sail for New Zealand. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the merits of this extraordinary poem. 
That it has defects, also, must be admitted; but to trace them out would 
carry us beyond the limits, and forms no part of the object, of the present 
paper. But if word-painting of nature’s loveliest works and scenes be prized 
in poetry, it will be found here in the most exquisite perfection. If insight 
into character be valued, we may point to the truth and depth of thought, 
which, conceiving of each personage of the prosopopeea, not according to any 
outward marks or qualities, but according to his inmost nature and tenden- 
cies, fashions them from within outwards, and makes their acts and words 
appear the natural and necessary outcome of their inner life, with a force and 
energy almost Shakspearian. If a wise and calm, yet elevated, philosophy, 
be demanded from the poet, the part of arbitrator performed by the tutor 
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Adam, mediating between the communistic extravagances of the impetuous 
Philip and the selfish conservatism of people in general]—to say nothing of 
other remarkable passages—will go far to satisfy our expectations ; 


** However noble the dream of equality, mark you, Philip, 
Nowhere equality reigns in all the world of creation, 
Star is rot equal to star, nor blossom the same as blossom ; 
Herb is not equal to herb, any more than planet to planet ;” &c. 


We would gladly quote the whole of this remarkable passage, which, how- 
ever, in the present edition has been a good deal re-touched, and not, as we 
think, improved. 

The “ Amours de Voyage,” like the “ Bothie,” are in English hexameters, 
but the versification is comparatively negligent and rugged. The poem is 
composed somewhat on the plan of Moore’s “ Fudge Family in Paris,’ except 
that it is more reflective and less satirical. But just as the humour of the 
“Fudge Family” consists in the juxta-position, in a series of letters, of the 
discordant ideas suggested to different persons by the same set of circum- 
stances,—in the absurd contrasts between the corrupt 'Toryism of Mr. Fudge, 
the epicurean joviality of his son Bob, and the revolutionary frenzy of Connor 
the tutor,—so, in an inferior degree, the ‘ Amours de Voyage” are enlivened 
by the diversity of view apparent in the letters of Claude, the principal 
personage of the poem, and those of the Miss Trevellyns, written from Rome 
in the days of the Roman republic, during the siege of the city by the French. 
The “Amour”—there is but one—comes signally to grief, through the strange 
vacillation of Claude, who is the most finished doubter that human pen ever 
portrayed. And this scepticism is the more striking because it does not, as 
in ordinary cases, preclude enthusiasm, but arise from it. At first Claude 
vehemently admires the Roman Republic, and almost joins in the struggle 
for Italian freedom. Soon, however, the cold fit comes on, and he suspects 
that it is “all declamation ;” at bottom he “ cares not for Rome nor Italy.” 
The paintings and marbles of the Vatican excite one moment boundless 
admiration ; the next, he doubts whether these emotions are not “factitious.” 
So in love, after several alternations of the hot and the cold fit, he finds, or 
believes, that he really loves Mary Trevellyn. After having allowed her to 
leave Rome without an explanation, a tempest of passion comes over him, 
and he follows upon her track through the cities of North Italy. But the 
search is fruitless ; he is repeatedly baffled by trifling contre-temps, and at last 
gives up the pursuit and the lady together, persuaded that “ the fates are 
against us,” although at the same time, sceptical to the last, he owns that he 
has no real hearty belief either in Fate or Providence. On the whole, this 
strange poem leaves a saddening and bewildering impression on the mind. 

The “ Mari Magno” is written in the manner of Chaucer, and is in the 
same metre as the “ Canterbury Tales.” It seems that among a number of 
similar tales written or projected during the last year of the author's life, 
only the three here given were in a sufficiently finished state to be printed. 
There is more objectivity—more art—in this than in any other of Clough’s 
poems, and some of the pictures are very beautiful ; yet we sadly note some 
failure of the pristine vigour ; the valetudinarian in search of health is but 
too apparent. The Lawyer’s and the Clergyman’s Tale turn on love and 
marriage ; that told by the author is made up of jottings from his journal— 
diligence ex periences—vivid pencillings of lovely scenes in the south of 
France. 








CULTURE OF COTTON.* 


Tris is but an instalment of a larger and more perfect work, the substance 
of which was originally laid before the Royal Society, in whose proceedings 
an abstract has been already printed. The memoir itself was submitted to 
referees by the committee of publication, but as their report was uncertain 
and the probability of speedy or complete publication at least doubtfal, it 
was determined, on account of the immense interests involved in the question 
at the present moment, and because its separate appearance seemed most 
likely to secure the greatest amount of public benefit, to withdraw it from the 
society and to bring it out on its own merits, without their powerful support. 
The author is still pursuing his researches, and it is hoped, when the un- 
happy civil war between the Northern and Southern States has ceased, that a 
republication may take place in conjunction with the results of Dr. Mallet’s 
supplementary labours ; for, even should the supply of cotton revert, in great 
measure, to its former channel, there is much in it which must tend to 
improve its growth in other districts ; added to which the book, though small, 
is full of interest as regards cultivation in general, both from the mode in 
which the several investigations have been conducted and their bearing on 
important physiological questions. 

Were we to receive, implicitly, all that is said about the extension of the 
growth of cotton, it would seem that nothing more is necessary for its 
success than a warm climate and a deep rich soil. Millions of acres, it is 
confidently said, only call for the attention of the cultivator, and, provided 
there be an easy transit, cotton will arrive at our ports in quantities and at 
a price which will entirely supersede the supply from America. Our principal 
manufacturers are, however, pretty well aware of the fallacy of such notions, 
though, in their hope of a speedy termination of the war, they have, perhaps, 
not paid so much attention to the extension of cotton growth in Tndia as 
prudence required. 

The fact, however, is, that the quantity of land suited to production of 
cotton of good second-rate quality, putting such growth as the Sea Island 
cotton out of the question, is comparatively very limited. It is obviously of 
great importance that the real requisites of successful cultivation should be 
generally known, as efforts will, in consequence, be better directed and much 

isappointment and serious loss prevented. 

Dr. Mallet considers the conditions under which the Sea Island cotton is 
grown so completely exceptional that he has not thought it advisable to direct 
his attention in the first instance to them. He has chosen rather what he 
regards as a normal cotton soil, situate in lat. 32° 35’ N.; long. 87° 36’ W. 
The district is known as the cane-brake, in consequence of its having been 
originally covered with a dense growth of reeds (A rwndinaria macrosperma), 





* Cotton: the Chemical, Geological, and Meteorological Conditions involved in its Successful 
Cultivation, with an Account of the Actual Conditions and Practice of Culture in the Southern 
or Cotton States of North America. By Dr. J. W. Mallet, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Alabama, &c., &c. 8vo, Pp, xvz. and 184, with a coloured plate and map. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1862. 





a district scantily watered by streams, while those which pass through it are 
not permanent. The soil is dark, and like most good cotton soil, acquires a 
smooth shining surface under the wheel, so as to glisten in the sun in summer, 
while in winter it is an almost impassable tenacious mud. Compressed 
lumps, when thoroughly dry, resemble the “adobes,” or sun-dried bricks of 
South America, and are so hard that they require a heavy blow to break 
them, while they yield to pressure only under a considerable weight. The 
depth of soil to the limestone substratum is some twenty-five or thirty-five 
feet. Moisture-loving plants abound in uncultivated parts, and the trees are 
clad with the Spanish moss, Tillandsia wsneoides, which looks more like a 
lichen than a flowering plant, and is a sure indication of much atmospheric 
morsture. 

Vegetable matter decomposes in it with great rapidity ; leaves as they fall 
in the forest decay so quickly that a horse’s foot is scarcely more heard 
rg the trees than if on turf, from whence arises, doubtless, the blackness. 
of the soil. 


It would be going beyond the scope of our journal to enter minutely into 
the scientific details of the examination of the soil, to which a singular amount 
of patience and intelligence has been directed. Both its physical and chemical 
conditions are thoroughly investigated as regards general character ; specific 
gravity ; the weight of a given volume of soil in known conditions of mois- 
ture or dryness, or in other words its apparent specific gravity ; the de of 
its contraction when drying, and the greater or less rapidity with which it 
parts with its water—a matter, it may be remarked, of no less consequence to 
the engineer than the cultivator, the enormous shrinking of the black soil of 
Bengal upon exposure to sun and air being too well known to railway con- 
tractors in India ;—the cohesion of the soil considered in itself ; its adhesion 
to ploughshares and other agricultural implements, indicating the requisite 
amount of labour; the absorption of heat from the rays of the sun ; its 
powers of retaining heat when absorbed ; its absorption and retention of 
water ; the rate at which water percolates ; that at which water is drawn 
through it by capillarity ; the true capillary power of soils ; the absorption of 
aqueous vapour from the air or hygroscopic pewers ; the absorption of gases ; 
and finally of inorganic matters from solution, whether derived from ascend- 
ing or descending moisture. 

All these subjects are investigated in order, and in addition there is a 
mechanical analysis, showing the texture of the soil, with the coarseness or 
fineness of its constituent particles,—matters which are often of immense 
importance where the chemical constituents are equal, insomuch that this 
circumstance alone may constitute the difference between barren and fertile 
districts. 

To this succeeds an eramination of the chemical constituents themselves, 
which, in the absence of more perfect analyses than we possess at present of 
the cotton plant itself and its peculiar requisites, and the proportion in which 
they should be combined, is of less immediate use, though it would seem 
that as a general rule good cotton soils contain a large quantity of alumina 
and sesquioxyde of iron; while from what is known of the chemical consti- 
tuents of the plant, phosphoric acid, lime, magnesia, potash, and soda, are 
necessary ingredients. 

So far, then, as appears from this long and laborious analysis the requisites 
for success are, first, a deep pervious soil, in a state of minute mechanical 
division, such as will allow the long tap-root, two feet or more in length, to 
attain its full dimensions, while the branches, with their multitudinous fibres, 
can occupy without difficulty a mass of soil amounting to about five cubic 
feet for each plant. The soil must, in the next place, be capable of absorb- 
ing and retaining for future use a large quantity of moisture, as also of the 
gases and other constituents which are contained in the surrounding air, or 
in the water coming down from above in the shape of rain, or by capillary 
attraction from below ; so that in times of drought there may be a constant 
supply of moisture to the numerous spongelets of the roots. That moisture must 
be duly but slowly supplied with the several salts, organic or inorganic, which 
are necessary constituents of profitable cotton soil, besides other matters 
conducive to healthy growth. The soil must be so completely pervious 
that it will in no case allow water to stagnate, which would at once fatal 
to the tap-root. The temperature, moreover, should never descend during 
the short period of growth beyond a certain limit, and the plant can bear 
intense mid-day heat under proper conditions ; for when other crops, including 
even Indian corn, are drooping under a blazing sun, the large succulent- 
looking leaves of a cotton field will but seem to enjoy the congenial temper-. 
ature. At the same time it is not properly a tropical plant, for it produces 
fibre in diminished quantity, though of improved quality, when removed 
from a southern locality to one further north. é; 

There must, of course, be a sufficient supply of rain, but what is of far 
more importance, the air must be habitually charged with moisture, a con- 
dition which does not always exist where the rain-fall is considerable. 
Torrents of rain or a wet soil are incompatible with profitable culture. 

“Such terms, indeed,” to use the words of Dr. Royle, as quoted by our 
author, “as moisture and dryness are so entirely comparative, that in one 
country we hear the cotton plant described as one requiring moisture, and in 
another we find it stated that no plant requires so little. The fact being that 
the plant can bear both great heat and considerable want of water, provided 
it is growing in a not over-dry atmosphere.” = fu 

It is not, indeed, to be supposed that all the qualities and conditions stated 
above will be combined in every district where cotton can be grown success- 
fully ; but in proportion as any one of them is deficient, some defect in 
quantity or quality will take place. The nature of the soil is of less import- 
ance, if it be deep enough, than the condition of the atmosphere. In light, 
sandy soils, which are neither retentive of moisture nor of nutriment, wet 
seasons produce the best cotton crops ; but in stiffer alluvial soil the dry 
seasons are the most productive. Moisture, but not in the form of rain, is 
the great requisite ; aqueous vapour in the air, and hygroscopic moisture in 
the soil. Without these the temperature may be sufficiently high, the fall 
of rain abundant and frequent, though not excessive, and the drainage per- 
fect, and yet the plant will not arrive at full perfection. There will not be 
a continuous supply of moisture to the roots, in consequence of which 
many of the spongelets will wither, and, on the other hand, there will be 
an increased demand for moisture from the great evaporation of the leaves ; 


| both circumstances resulting, as we so frequently experience with bad vine 
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cultivation 
all the tissues, incompatible with the production of perfect fruit. 


It may be remarked that cotton is by no means so exhausting a crop as 1s 
sed. ; : 

wee pa pars author, “root, stem, leaves, and emptied bolls, remains upon 
the field, and is ploughed into the soil, which is enriched by the rapid decay 
of the organic matter. Nothing 1s removed except the fibre and the seed, 
and a large proportion, if not the whole of the latter, is by judicious planters 
returned to the land.” Cotton-seed is, in fact, almost the only material 
used as manure in the cotton region of America. The practice of selling 
cotton-seed from the plantation is one to be strongly deprecated. It is 
beginning to be common in some districts, owing to the increasing manufac- 
ture of cotton-seed oil and exportation of the cotton-seed cake to Europe as 
food for cattle. A large amount is added to the soil by the ordinary mode of 
sowing, the seed being thickly strewed by handfuls in a continuous row, 
upon which, after thinning, but a few plants are allowed to remain. The 
cotton fibre, which constitutes the true saleable product, and is absolutely 
carried off the land, must be looked on as a very light crop ; a bale of 400 or 
5001b. to an acre is sometimes attained under favourable circumstances, but 
this is much above the average for upland cotton. The fibre yields 1 or 
14 per cent. of ash, so that at the most 73 lb. of mineral matter per acre 
will be removed from the soil annually. 

According to Johnston, a crop of wheat, of 25 bushels to the acre, removes 
from the soil in the grain alone about 17°65 lb. of mineral matter ; a crop of 
barley of 38 bushels carries of in the grain 46:981b.; a crop of oats of 
50 bushels in the grain 58°05lb. According to Liebig, an average crop of 

tatoes removes from each acre about 163 Ib. of mineral matter, and one of 

t (leaves included) about 458 Ib. ; ; 

In conclusion, we trust that this little volume will meet with the attention 
it deserves, and prove a corrective of many erroneous notions which are 
prevalent. That there are many districts in India which combine the proper 
requisites for the growth of at least an average sample there can be little 
doubt, but it is as certain that deep soils of great richness and fertility may 
occur, in which the influence of heavy floods or rains will always be a bar to 
the production of cotton of sufficiently good quality to pay the expense of 
transport. Timely and judicious irrigation is a different thing from over- 
whelming floods ; and without frequent irrigation, it is quite certain that in 
many parts of India the air is too dry to admit of healthy growth. : 

We look forward with some anxiety to the completion of Dr. Mallet’s 
labours. All communication with the Southern States is so completely cut 
off, that it is almost impossible frequently to ascertain matters of interest 
connected with the most intimate friends. We trust, however, that the 
life of our author may be spared for more happy and peaceful days, and 
that he will be enabled to complete the labours which he has so happily 
commenced. 








THE PEERAGES FOR 1862.* 


WE have at length received the annual Peerages for the current year, and 
although we do not intend to submit them to a very searching scrutiny, we 
purpose to say a word or two by way of comment on their comparative merits 
and demerits. 

Patronized by royalty, corrected annually by the nobility, and finished 
in the highest style in respect of paper and binding, Lodge’s Peerage, we 
must own, is by far the most attractive of all the above rivals for popular 
favour. We wish that we could speak with equal approbation of the typo- 
graphy, for it is patent that the type from which it is printed is not so sharp 
and clear as it used to be ; but that is the only drawback of the work, its 
contents being most accurate and truthful throughout. We have scarcely 

detected an error from the first page of the Peerage to the last, with the 
single exception that the Rev. W. Dodsworth, brother-in-law of Lord 
Churston, is not mentioned as having been deceased—a fact which might 
well have escaped the vigilant eye of the editor, Miss Innes, considering that 
towards the close of his life that gentleman, on a change of his religion, 
dropped the title of “ Rev.” and dubbed himself “esquire.” The Baronetage, 
which has been recently added to the work, we observe, grows year by year 
more full, and in a year or two will be as complete as that of Burke, so far 
as they traverse the same ground, It should be added that Lodge is 
eminently complete in respect of the collateral branches of noble families and 
their living descendants. 

Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage differs from that of Lodge in 
including the pedigrees and early history of the noble families of whom it 
treats, thereby uniting the present with reminiscences of the past, and offer- 
ing a field for the indulgence of that spirit of fiction which has led many a 
common-sense reader to ask whether “ Burke’s Peerage” is the same work 
with “The Romance of the Aristocracy,” by the same author? Still, in 
spite of many genealogical statements which must be taken, we fear, 
as true only in a parliamentary, or rather an heraldic, sense, Burke’s 
Peerage is a very useful work for the antiquary, the genealogist, and the 
lawyer, as being the only work which embraces within its scope and plan 
the deceased generations of our titled families. Sir Bernard has not paid to 
the collaterals the same attention which has been devoted to them by the 
editor of Lodge, and is far less reliable in his statements as to dates and facts. 
In one respect we fancy he is likely to prove far more popular with the female 
portion of the aristocracy than his rival, Lodge, for he most gallantly omits 
throughout his book all reference to the ladies’ ages—a most tender and 
delicate subject, it must be confessed, and one over which the editor of a 
Peerage is fully justified in throwing a graceful veil of reticence. 

Mr. Dod’s Peerage has been so frequently lauded by the press, that it may 
seem at first sight a rash step on our part to say a word in its disparage- 
ment. And yet we feel bound to record our opinion that, in spite of con- 
siderable improvements of late years, it falls far short of what such a manual 
might be, if the editor bestowed on it an adequate amount of care and 
attention. If we remember right, it was only three or four years ago that 
Dod’s Peerage was submitted to a rigid scrutiny by one of the Court papers 





* Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1862. Hurst & Blackett. 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1862. Harrison. 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1862. 
Thom’s British Directory and Official Handbook of the United Kingdom, Thom, 1862, 
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and the author was convicted of bestowing two baronetcies on uncles in- 
stead of their nephews ; of having represented many married persons as 
still single ; and of having omitted to strike out, as dead, several centen- 
arians whose existence in the flesh had been for some years a delusion and a 
fiction. We feel bound to own that since Mr. Dod received that editorial 
castigation his book has profited considerably. We have looked over the 
new volume of his Peerage with great care, and we can testify that he has 
given in it the correct account of the descent of the barony of Ponsonby, 
although in his Parliamentary Companion, published only a few weeks before 
it, he recklessly represents that peerage as having passed to an uncle of the real 
right honourable and youthful nobleman, a respectable gentleman of eighty 
years old and upwards, who, we are sure would be the last person in the 
world to wish to injure his nephew in word or in deed. Still, as the author 
somewhat ambitiously draws attention to “ the more important novelties” of 
his new edition, we would suggest that not a few of them appear, for the first 
time, in his pages rather late ; for example, the second marriage of the 
Marquis of Westmeath, which was correctly given in Lodge for 1860 ; and 
the parentage and marriages of Sir C. T. Van Straubenzee, Sir Henry 
Light, &c. Moreover, in spite of Mr. Dod’s boast of giving full accounts 
as to the parentage, descent, and place of birth, of all members of the 
Peerage, we find him remarkably dry when compared with his rivals. 
Further, it strikes us as strange, to say the least, to find that a worthy peer 
residing in the south of Ireland, whose son is actually a beneficed clergyman, 
and whose daughter recently married a baronet, should be represented, in the 
year of grace 1862,.as being without issue ; also in another notable case, 
where a noble duke holds an earldom with a special female remainder, it 
appears singular to our eyes, to say the least, to find that the said earldom is 
destined by Mr. Dod to pass to the said duke’s sisters, when his Grace has got 
some three or four daughters living. We have our doubts, again, as to 
whether a certain general in the army and K.C.B. is not the wnele, instead of 
the cousin, of a young nobleman who has just come into his title ; at all 
events, the general above mentioned was the brother of the late lord. And, 
lastly, we cannot see how a youthful earl, now a minor, can have lost his father 
in 1860, and then succeeded the same father in 1861. This would be cer- 
tainly an astonishing feat, and a lusus nature quite beyond Mr. Dod’s power 
to explain : the solution, of course, is, that the little peer succeeded, not his 
father, but his grandfather, as we find to have been the case on referring to 
Lodge and Burke. By a like blunder a Scottish baronet who succeeded his 
bachelor brother in his title a few months since, is represented by Mr. Dod as 
having succeeded his father in 1861. Lastly, we notice that Mr. Dod claims 
credit in his preface for the accuracy of his information respecting the residences 
of the aristocracy. As a proof of his trustworthiness in this matter, we will 
mention that an extremely pleasant country seat in Sussex is assigned by 
Mr. Dod as the residence of the present Sir W. Ogle, though it belongs, not 
to the family of Ogle at all, but to the mother of the late baronet, not as the 
wife of the late Sir Chaloner Ogle, but as heiress of the family of Roe, to 
which Sir William is in no way related. We are afraid that if Mr. Dod does 
not look a little more closely to these and other similar details, his Peerage 
will gradually lose the prestige which it derives solely from the former con- 
nection of his deceased father with the Times, and that he will find himself 
robbed of his laurels by less pretentious publications. F 


Mr. A. Thom has been so well known for the last quarter of a century in 
the sister kingdom by his “Irish Directory,” that we are disposed to welcome 
his new “ British Directory” as a most valuable addition to our standard 
books of reference. It contains, in addition to a correct list of the magis- 
trates, deputy-lieutenants, high sheriffs, &c., of the several counties, a carefully 
compiled “‘ Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage,” in which the editor steers 
carefully clear of the numerous errors which we have felt obliged to point out 
in Mr. Dod’s pages. 








ART AND MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—MR. SIMS REEVES’S BENEFIT. 


In music, as in other arts, a strange inconsistency is often perceptible in 
the public taste. Two works may be equally admirable in point of conception, 
composition, and treatment, and yet the lesser work will be preferred to the 
greater. Take, for instance, “ Le Nozze di Figaro” and “ Don Giovanni.” The 
former, when given for the first time in Vienna, in the year 1786, in spite of a 
strong cabal and endless intrigue, succeeded, while the latter, produced two 
years later, and undoubtedly the more colossal of the two, failed. Mozart himself 
hardly knew how to account for this strange occurrence. He wrote additional 
music, altered several airs, but to no purpose. “ Don Giovanni” remained a 
failure. The Emperor Joseph, a great patron and admirer of Mozart, did not, it 
seems, share the generalopinion. ‘“ Die Oper ist gittlich,’ said he to the Abbé 
da Ponte, the author of the libretto “ vielleicht noch schéner als Figaro, aber das 
ist keine Speise fiir die Ziihne meiner Wiener.” - (The opera is heavenly, perhaps 
even more beautiful than Figaro, but it is not meat for the teeth of my Viennese.) 
Mozart, on being told this by Da Ponte, replied, “ Lassen wir ihnen Zeit zu 
kauen.”’ (Give them time for chewing.’”’) He did give them time for chewing, 
and eventually we find the opera obtain a popularity which has never abated. 

But to return to “ Le Nozze di Figaro.” Nearly half a century has elapsed 
since that wonderful opera was first produced on the Italian stage in England, 
with Madame Catalini as Suzanna. Since then it has been represented at various 
intervals both at Her Majesty’s Theatre and at the Royal Italian Opera during 
the reign of Jenny Lind and Sophie Cruvelli, and also in the time of Grisi, 
Alboni, and Tamburini. Strange to say, however, in England “Le Nozze” 
never became permanently established on the Italian boards, and never obtained 
the popularity of “Don Giovanni.” This is easily accounted for. When the 
famous play of Beaumarchais, “ Le Mariage de Figaro, ou la Folle Journée” (a 
continuation of “Le Barbier de Seville’”’), was brought out in Paris in 1784, it 
created an extraordinary sensation, partly on account of its political allusions, 
and partly on account of the wit and pungency of its dialogue. Mozart was so 
pleased with the book, that he asked Da Ponte, then attached to the Court of 
Vienna, to adapt it for musical purposes. He did so, and succeeded so well, that 


in the incredible space of six weeks the opera was ready for representation. It 
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was called an “ opera buffa,’ but though essentially a convic opera, it is not an 
opera buffa in the strict sense of the word. As the play belongs to the school of 
la haute comédie, so does the opera rank among the highest class of music, 
entirely foreign to anything approaching extravagance or vulgarity. Each cha- 
racter is poetically conceived, and wrought out with a masterly hand. By the 
force of his musical genius, Mozart has ennobled and idealized the worldly concep- 
tions of Beaumarchais. And yet his means are as simple as his resources seem 
boundless. His music, while being full of sweet melody and deep pathos, is 
always gay, light, and spontaneous. Well may Kérner write to Schiller,— 
*‘ Mozart war vielleicht der einzige, der gleich grosz im Komischen, als im Tra- 
gischen seyn konnte” (Mozart was perhaps the only one who could be alike 
great in comedy and in tragedy). 

But it is precisely this lofty conception of human character in all its phases 
which militates in some measure against a perfect representation of Mozart’s 
lyric productions. ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” is, as we have said, not an “ opera 
buffa,” but a comedy with music, which requires to be acted as well as sung, all 
the parts being of equal importance. Unfortunately, however, few singers are good 
actors, more especially on the Italian stage. In Germany and in France the case 
is different. There good actors are more plentiful than good singers, for which 
reason a comic opera, either French or German, stands a better chance of being 
efficiently performed. At the Théadtre Lyrique in Paris, where ‘‘ Les Noces de 
Figaro” was brought out in 1858 with extraordinary success, and had an unpre- 
cedented “run,” the performance was chiefly remarkable for its finesse and the 
perfection of its ensemble. In England, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the other 
hand, the music was extremely well given, but the opera failed in the acting. The 
recitatives were spoken without meaning or point, and consequently the briskness 
of the dialogue and the liveliness of the plot were lost. Few of the singers 
appeared to us fully to understand the sense of the words they were expressing. 
For example, in the aria— 


** Voi che sapete, che cosa é amor, 
Donne vedete, s’io I’ ho nel cor ?” 


Cherubino (Mdlle. Trebelli), instead of addressing himself to the Countess and 
Suzanna—who are supposed to listen to the ballad he is called upon to sing— 
declares his love to the audience, and never once, during the whole *‘ canzonetta,” 
apostrophizes the ladies of whom he is enamoured. Again, when Suzanna 
(Miss Pyne) pretends to be in a fainting state, and the Count, with the aid of 
Basilio, endeavours to place her in the chair, in which Cherubino (the page) 
sits hidden under the dress, Suzanna repulses her supporters long before the 
audience is made aware, by the words of Basilio, “‘ Pian, pianinsu questo seggio,”’ 
that they mean to lead her towards the armchair where Cherubino has concealed 
himself. 

The music, however, could not have been entrusted to more competent hands. 
It was especially in the second act that the singers distinguished themselves 
most, probably from being thoroughly familiar with the airs and duets that are 
so often heard in our concert-rooms ; witness the graceful duet, ‘* Crudel perché 
finora,” between the Count (Mr. Santley) and Suzanna (Miss Pyne) ; the splendid 
aria “‘ Vedro, mentr’ io sospiro,” which we have never heard more beautifully 
sung thanby Mr. Santley; the noble air “Dove sono i bei momenti,” in the 
plaintive accents of which Mdlle. Tietjens showed how deeply she feels the 
pathetic beauty of Mozart’s strains, so well suited to her rich voice; the lovely 
duet “ Sull’ aria,” between the Countess and Suzanna ; and last of all the popular 
air, “‘ Deh vieni, non tardar,” wherein Miss Pyne proved that if she is not quite 
familiar with the Italian tongue, she is at any rate a perfect mistress of Italian 
song. M. Gassier acted and sang like a true artist; and all the minor parts, 
with the exception of Marcellina, were respectably filled. The band and chorus 
acquitted themselves well of their task, although the former was somewhat 
rough in the accompaniments. Signor Arditi seemed to forget that “la musica 
di que’ tempi’’ ought not to be played at modern speed. Nearly all the pieces 
were taken too fast, more especially the overture; but as Mozart meant it to 
illustrate “ La Folle Journée,”’ perhaps Signor Arditi thought that it ought to be 
taken at a mad pace. 


We have only room in a few words to notice the brilliant concert that took 
place at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday last, for the benefit of Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The name alone of the popular tenor under ordinary circumstances suffices to 
attract the people in large numbers, but when Mr. Sims Reeves announces his 
own concert, then, indeed, does it become a matter of difficulty to find a hall 
capacious enough to receive all his admirers and friends. Thus it was on this 
occasion. It stands to reason that Mr. Reeves, being ‘‘a man of mark,” took 
care to single out his concert from ordinary “ benefits,’ and to present the 
public with a programme worthy of his great name. Not only was he not chary 
of his own services, but he called in the assistance of Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Mr. Santley, Mr. Hallé, and Signor Piatti, all artists 
of the first rank, whose contributions were too varied and whose excellences are 
too well knewn to be specially commented upon. The great feature of the concert, 
however, was a new cantata, by Mr. Balfe, called “‘ Mazeppa,” expressly written 
for this occasion. The subject, it appears to us, is somewhat stale for musical 
adaptation, although the verses are neatly arranged by Miss Jessica Rankin. The 
hero of the piece is certainly invested with more of a riding than a singing cele- 
brity, and we cannot but think that his evolutions at Astley’s will remain longer 
en vogue than his new performances at Exeter Hall. However, the cantata offers 
many points of interest. The music is (like all Mr. Balfe’s compositions) fluently 
written and effectively scored. It contains many charming melodies that are 
sure to obtain a wide popularity, especially the two ballads sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves (Mazeppa), “ She walks in queen-like grace,” and “Teresa, we no more 
shall meet,” the title of which alone will secure a large sale. Teresa was repre- 
sented by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Nita by Miss Palmer, who were both 
highly successful in their efforts. Mr. Santley, as the Count, in an elaborate air 
and a pleasing song gave renewed proofs of his versatile talent. The overture 





—_ 


is very spirited, and written in Mr. Balfe’s best style, while the choruses may be 
said to be more graceful than original or learned. The cantata, which lasted 
nearly an hour, was very warmly applauded. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


MANUFACTURE OF THE RED AND YELLOW PrusstatEes or Porasu.—One of the 
most beautiful illustrations of the utilisation of waste substances, and their con- 
version into bodies valuable to the arts and manufactures, is afforded by the 
manufacture of the red and yellow prussiates of potash. Looking at the mag- 
nificent crystals of these allied salts shown by the Hurlet and Campsie Alum 
Company in the Chemical Department of the International Exhibition, no one 
would imagine the utter refuse from which they are prepared. In the manu- 
facture of these salts, almost all the things which are too waste and too refuse to 
be employed for the higher purposes of waste substances are utilised. For 
instance, the horns and hoofs of cattle, clippings of leather, the cast-off woollen 
garments of the Irish peasantry, blood and offal, and similar kinds of refuse, are 
mixed up with crude pearl-ash obtained from the combustion of wood and with 
old scraps of iron, hoops from beer-barrels, old iron horse-shoes, or any other old 
iron that can be obtained; the whole is then fused together in an iron pot until 
the nitrogen and carbon, potash and iron, have rearranged themselves in a dif- 
ferent manner, the mixture is then dissolved out with water, when the beautiful 
yellow prussiate of potash is obtained. The great value of this salt in commerce 
is for dyeing and calico-printing, as it produces a beautiful bright blue colour. 
It is used also in the preparation of Prussian blue, as well as in the processes of 
electro-plating and electro-gilding ; several magnificent examples of Prussian blue 
are exhibited by different firms. This name is usually given to a compound pre- 
pared from yellow prussiate of potash and perchloride of iron; it is of an intense 
rich blue colour, and is usuaily met with in the form of cubical blocks which 
when rubbed with a hard body, acquire a coppery lustre, behaving in this respect 
like indigo. Another highly valued and brilliant variety of Prussian blue, com- 
mercially known as Turnbull’s blue, is prepared from red prussiate of potash and 
sulphate of iron; both these varieties are of considerable use in dyeing and 
painting. The red prussiate of potash is prepared from the yellow salt by simply 
adding chlorine to it; chloride of potassium is formed and red prussiate of 
potash, which may be obtained by crystallization, in the form of superb deep red 
needles. Although they differ very slightly in composition, the chemical and 
other properties of the two salts are greatly altered; not only do they yield dif- 
ferent varieties of Prussian blue, but the red salt is intensely poisonous, whilst 
the yellow salt is quite innocuous. The poisonous relations of these salts are 
indeed very curious. If yellow prussiate of potash is distilled with an acid, one 
of the most deadly poisons known is given off in large quantities—prussic acid. 
Those curious in chemical metamorphoses, and indeed the public generally, may 
feel interested in knowing that if a steel knife, a rump steak, and some wood 
ashes, be judiciously fried over the kitchen fire, and afterwards distilled with 
dilute oil of vitriol, sufficient prussic acid will be produced to poison a whole 
family. 

The subject of utilising waste reminds us of another ingenious application of 
chemical science in this direction. Woollen rags have long been made available 
for a variety of purposes, and linen and cotton rags have also been largely 
utilised, but there was one kind of semi-woollen rags that for a long time defied 
the economist to make use of them. These were muslin-de-laines. Nearly 
twenty years ago in the cotton districts fabrics were introduced made with a 
cotton weft and a woollen warp. The cloths thus produced were finer in texture 
and cheaper than woollen cloth, and there was, therefore, a great demand for 
them. It was, however, until lately, scarcely worth while to take these muslin- 
de-laines as rags after they were worn out, owing to the circumstance that there 
were two fibres of different kinds, one of wool and one of cotton, and one must 
be sacrificed in order to get the other. If, for instance, the wool were wanted, 
the muslin-de-laine rags were treated with acids, the cellular fibre of which the 
cotton consists was thereby converted into sugar and dissolved out, whilst the 
wool remained untouched. If, on the other hand, the cotton of this mixed fabric 
had to be saved, the material was dipped into an alkali, which dissolved the wool 
but left the cotton untouched. By either of these processes one of the fibres 
had to be wasted in order to save the other. Mr. F. 0. Ward has now shown, in 
the International Exhibition, an ingenious process for economising both fibres, or 
at least for getting a chemical product from both. The muslin-de-laine rags are 
subjected to an atmosphere of super-heated steam under a pressure of three or 
four atmospheres ; when this heated steam passes through the rags it converts 
the wool into a sort of brittle resinous matter, which, upon beating and agitation, 
can be separated as a powder, leaving the cotton as firm and as strong as it was 
before. In this state it can be sold as ordinary cotton rags. Mr. Ward shows 
samples of paper made from this cotton. The resinous matter into which the 
wool is converted is very valuable for manure, as it contains as much as 12 per 
cent. of nitrogen. We may mention that, when woollen rags have been used 
over and over again until no more good can be got out of them, they are still 
available as manure, being sent down to Cornwall to force the early brocoli which 
comes up to the London market. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE JULY METEORS. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 


Si,—The July period of large meteors, signalized on July the 16th of last 
year by two large and several smaller meteors, has not failed this year in similar 
appearances. The following accounts of two bright meteors, received from 
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Mr. Wood, of Weston-super-Mare, are interesting on this account, although at 
present unaccompanied by notices from other observers. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


Collingwood Hawkhurst, July 24th. Avex. 8. HERscuet. 


‘ METEOR BRIGHTER THAN VENUS, JULY 197ru, 11°20 p.M.—From a first magni- 

tude star it gradually grew to rival Venus, at length exceeding it, and bursting 

: ; ; . °° Mha 

with sparks, which advanced a considerable distance before expiring. The 

luminous track at this point endured several seconds, and the flight from Cameleo- 
pardus to Leo Minor occupied from five to six seconds. 


MereoR BRIGHTER THAN JuprTeR, Juty 21st, 11:10 p.m.—A ruddy, globular 
meteor, equal to Jupiter, passed slowly from a Draconis to Ursa Major in three 
seconds of time. The principal feature was a thick, bright, and ruddy tail, 
curling off until the nucleus itself was exhausted. The tail at the latter point 
endured about a second.—W. H. Woop, OssEeRveER.” 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


BarowerricaL OsservatTions at Exeter.—At the last meeting of the 
Meteorological Society Mr. H. S. Eaton read a paper “ On the Fluctuations of 
the Barometer at Exeter,’ deduced from a register extending over forty-five 
years, a summary of which will prove of some interest. The average reading of 
the barometer decreases from towards the end of January to the middle of 
April, it then rises to its maximum in July, and again decreases, at first gradually 
and in September suddenly, to its minimum at the end of October, from which 
time it rises to the secondary maximum in January. The mean annual pressure 
reduced to sea-level is 29949 inches, that of July being 29°984 inches, and of 
October 29-901 inches. The extreme range of the barometer is 2°85 inches, the 
highest and lowest readings occurring in January and December respectively. 
The average monthly range steadily decreases from 1°4 inch in January to 
08 inch in July, and again as steadily increases to the end of the year. 
The probable variation in the range is 0°34 inch in February and 0°17 inch in 
July. Mr. Eaton attributed the high reading of the barometer in the summer 
months to the lateral expansion of air from the heated regions of America, Asia, 
and Eastern Europe, combined with the increased elasticity of vapour raised 
from the Atlantic by a summer temperature; the comparatively small range of 
the barometer in summer being due to the more uniform temperature of the 
northern hemisphere at this season of the year. 


Re-ARRANGEMENT OF THE MINERALS IN THE British Museum.—Those who, 
in former years, inspected the collection of minerals in the British Museum, will 
remember the tantalizing disorder in which they were exhibited in the cabinets, in 
which the casual visitor and student saw a lot of beautiful specimens, but got no 
idea of their value, their constitution, or of any classificatory arrangement. In 
truth, some parts of the collection were arranged on one system, and some on 
another. Since the appointment of Professor Maskelyne to the Keepership of 
this department, he has assiduously devoted himself to the re-arrangement of the 
whole colicction, and the proper and effective exhibition of it. The systems 
proposed by mineralogists for the classification of minerals are very various, 
and to adopt an unexceptional system for our public collection was, there- 
fore, to begin with, no facile task. Some authors group according to external 
characters, which brings together minerals that look like one another, but which 
may have very different constitutions. The ores of each metal would, in this way, 
be associated in a special grouping, and although, in some respects, such might 
be a useful method for a mining school, it was by no means adapted for a general 
museum where a science has to be represented irrespectively of its particular 
applications in the arts. The most logical, and, therefore, the best that could be 
adopted, must so far agree with the well-known system of Berzelius as to recog- 
nize in the chemical constitution of a mineral its most important attribute. 
Mr, Maskelyne, while recognizing the importance of the chemistry of the mineral 
world, adopts a system which makes it the primary feature of classification, but 
attaches a value to crystallographic characters that the system of Berzelius took 
no cognizance of. Such a system, in which crystallographic were subordinated to 
chemical characteristics, but were made at the same time important instruments 
in classification, was first put forth in a logical form by Gustave Rose, of Berlin, 
in 1852. Ten years of laborious chemical investigation have, however, put Rose’s 
valuable system somewhat out of date, and the arrangement ada pted in the 
museum is, in the main, in harmony with that of Rose, while adopting certain 
improvements on it. The method pursued by Mr. Maskelyne for the arrangement 
of the whole collection was complicated by the fact that large and valuable 
additions were being each year continually made, and had to be incorporated 
with it as the progress of the arrangement went on. By first blocking out, as it 
were, the whole space at the disposal of his department, grouping the mineral 
species under great divisions, and assigning to each division the space destined 
for it, it became possible to absorb into the cases the new acquisitions at the same 





time that detailed arrangement was being carried through the classifications of 


the divisions themseives. The arrangement of the several portions of the col- 
lection had thus to be begun at three or four points simultaneously, in order to 
secure the due apportionment of the space for each. In this manner the 
arrangement has been gaadually carried through to completion. A large propor- 
tion of the minerals formerly exhibited were drafted into reserve drawers to make 
room for finer specimens, while the exhibited collection now amounts to 22,000 
specimens. This re-arrangement has been effected without closing the gallery for 
a single public day, and in general without emptying a case until the minerals were 
ready to put into it. The collection has thus for four years been undergoing meta- 
morphoses, the result of which is seen, now that all re-arrangement is completed 
in the truly splendid illustration of the mineral kingdom which the gallery presents. 
Of the conciseness of this arrangement some idea may be formed when we state that 
sees acy repel hea ore La gi pp ape grind 
nens were acquired, and of these all the finest are now 
added to those formerly exhibited in the same galleries. These and other valuable 
specimens, presented or purchased from time to time to fill up lacunez, have 
raised this branch of our national museum—a few years since. in point of quality, 
certainly the third, perhaps the fourth, in Europe —to a position of arr with, 
and, as foreign mineralogists have this year confessed, to one of superiorit y to the 
splendid and famous series at Vienna, hitherto deemed the finest in the world 
In the collection at the British Museum, the meteorites form a remarkable and 
singularly interesting feature. Of these trans-terrestrial objects we ) casensed in 
1858 but 76 falls. The Museum has now, in point ot mens the hitek ontien in 
the world. It consists of, we believe, 70 different aerolites, including the “9 at 
Parnallee meteorite, the largest stone ever seen to fall from 8 ace, pre 3 ad by 
Sir William Denison, Governor of Madras. After its fall ‘sb sani aa co to 
have gone out in thousands to adore it as a messenger from hadven. The «Wold 
Cottage” meteorite, from Yorkshire, and the large meteorite from Nellore, are 
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also in the collection, to which there will shortly be added the huge Melbourne 
Australia) meteorite, of nearly four tons. 
is he Se of Mr. iadeelvan's appointment the number of specimens exposed 
were about 15,000, of which some 12,000 still remain in the cases, amalgamated 
with at least 10,000 new specimens added in the past four intervening years, 
As there is a common idea prevalent amongst visitors that the drawers of the 
eabinets contain hordes of mineral treasures, it may be well to dispel this illusion, 
All the best specimens are exhibited, and the drawers are only — use of to 
store duplicate specimens valuable for localities or some other special reasons ; 
some, indeed, only contain a residue of inferior specimens, such as oxist in all 
collections, and are of scarcely any commercial value. Professor Maskelyno 
has published a new guide to the collection, which, however, is merely a sketch 
of his method of arrangement. It is stated in this guide that he will shortly 
produce a synopsis which will contain a list of all the specimens, accompanied by 
references to the cases. ea ; 

Of the present arrangement, and the exhibition of the specimens, a prominent 
notice is well deserved. The crystalline forms are being written upon the crystal- 
line planes or faces of all the important crystals, with symbols on the system of 
Professor Miller, of Cambridge. Much of this and of other similar work has 
already been done, and although a great deal remains to be accomplished, the 
labelling is proceeding with as much speed as is consistent with due care. 
Chemical generic labels on porcelain are also being attached to the cases ; in 
the interior of which zinc labels bearing the names, localities, and chemical 
formule, are disposed amongst the specimens, 80 that anybody may read, as 
he walks along, the names and nature of the minerals, and the classes to which 
they belong. Another improvement by Mr. Maskelyne is the glazing of the 
fronts of the cases for the exhibition of specimens of gigantic size. Huge apophyl- 
lites and zeolites of an enormous size, unknown before to mineralogy, from the 
railway cuttings in the Ghauts of India, presented by Mr. Berkley, the engineer 
of the Indian railroads, are thus exposed, and ought to attract the especial atten- 
tion of all who visit this now truly wonderful department. The whole of the 
Deccan is an unequalled country for voleanic trap-rocks, the hollow cavities in 
which are lined with these extraordinarily massive crystals. In one of these 
glazed fronts, too, we have observed a most beautiful group of carbonate of lime 
crystals; in short, this interesting department has not only become a highly 
attractive, but is fast becoming a most valuable and instructive one. 


Tue New Comer.—The comet recently discovered by M. Tempel is now just 
perceptible to the naked eye. In the telescope it has the appearance of an oval 
nebulous mass, without any trace of tail. M. Tempel has determined the follow- 
ing positions by prickings made on an old chart of 1800 :— 


h., m. 8. 2. Caneel 
Srd July, 3 A.M. .....e0e a=23 50 5...... &é=60 4 0 
4th July, 1 a.m. ......... a=2]1 52 0O...... §=74 0 O 
Sth July, 2 A.M. .......0 a=15 47 0O...... é= 7135 O 


At the time of its discovery it was in the neighbourhood of 8 Cassiopeia, on 
the 5th instant at 11 p.m., it was near the star 7 of the Great Bear. M. Simon 
observed it at that date and records its position as— 


h m. §s. h, m. 8. —— ae 
A...11 47 497 ... a =14 21 21... 6 = 55 13 44 


M. Jules Schmidt saw it at Athens at a date earlier than M. Tempel; he took 
obeervations on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th instant, from which M. Seeling has deduced 
an approximate orbit, giving for midnight at Berlin on the 18th, a = 12h. 40m. 
d = 8° 24’. 


Wowunbs or THe Bratn.—M, Flourens read, at the last meeting of the French 
Academy, an extract from a great work which will be printed in ertenso in the 
Memoirs of the Academy, on the subject of the curability of wounds of the brain. 
Cutting ont a portion of the skull of a dog by the trepan, and afterwards, making 


an incision in the dura mater, he introduced a ball of lead into the substance of 


the brain. These bullets can be let down in the brain of the dog without pro- 
ducing any sensible disorder in the functions of that organ; and the cavities 
formed heal by cicatrizing. It is not so, however, when the bullet penetrates 
the cerebellum. In that case great disturbance is manifested on the organs of 
locomotion. By pushing down a bullet in the brain of a rabbit as far as the vital 
cord, M. Flourens caused the sudden death of the creature. From the present 
restricted communication, however, the practical bearings and utility of these 
experiments, when applied in surgery, cannot be accurately judged of, especially 
as the cases of injury to the human brain are usually of a much more violent 
nature than the means adopted for introducing the bullets into the brains of the 
animals operated on by M. Flourens. 


ComBustion or GuNrowpER 1n Vacvo,—M. Bianchi, the philosophical instrn- 
ment maker, has constructed an apparatus for the combustion of gunpowder in 


my 


a vacuum, ‘Lhe powder burns without air, the combination with oxygen taking 
place without deflagration at the expense of the oxygen of the saltpetre. 
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